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NOTES. 


UR note in the December CLus WoMAN in regard 
to the invitations received by the General Federation 
Board at its recent meeting should have read that 
“invitations for the next board meeting came from 
Rapid City, S. D., Topeka, Kan. and Cedar 
The only invitations for the seventh biennial were 


Rapids, Ia.” 
those from Minneapolis and St. Louis, and the latter was accepted. 


The Virginia House of Delegates by an overwhelming majority 
has just passed the Cabell child-labor bill, to prevent the empley- 
ment of children under 12 years of age,in any mill, factory or 
manufacturing establishment in this state, and to regulate the 
employment of children between the ages of 12 and 14 in manu- 
facturing establishments. 


State editors are requested to send their communications to 
the associate editor, Miss Whittier, 50 Chelmsford street, Lowell, 
Mass. It will be a favor if, so far as possible, they will send type- 
written reports, particularly when many proper names are involved. 
Especial care should be taken to write such names legibly. 


In accordance with the request of the board of directors of 
the General Federation, we intended to publish in this number a 
correct list of state presidents and secretaries, but as the data 
necessary to make the list complete is not at hand, we must defer 


it until our next issue. Meanwhile we shall esteem it a great favor 
if each state editor will send us a correct list of all the Federation 
officers in her state. 

The CLuB WOMAN receives many testimonials to its value as 
a means of promoting club and Federation interests, but none are 
sO pertinent and practical as those which take the form of pro- 
viding for its extended circulation among active club workers. 
The executive board of the Missouri Federation has ordered 
nearly two hundred copies of the December CLUB WOMAN, con- 
taining the report of the Missouri annual meeting, to be sent to 
club presidents and officers in the state. The board has also 
voted to pay annual subscription for a sufficient number of copies 
of the CLUB WoMAN to supply all the chairmen of the Federation 
committees. The editors appreciate this recognition of the usefu!- 
ness of the C1. Us WOMAN to the Missouri club workers. In addi- 
tion to the very tull and valuable reports furnished by our state 
editors, which enable us to give the only available comprehensiv- 
view of the whole field of Federation activity, it is our endeavor 
in the other editorial departments, to bring to our readers the 
latest word on the important questions which occupy club and 
Federation committees. In preparing this matter for our limited 
space, we shall aim to present chiefly what will be helpful and sug- 
gestive along the lines of Federation work and we shall be pleased 
to receive from other states an official endorsement as practical as 
that from the Missouri Federation. 


The Club Woman Western Representatives 
ESCHWEGE & McGINTY 
General Advertisers 


324 GRANT AVE, SAN FRANCISCO, CAl, 
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WOMEN AND CHILDRREN IN 
INDUSTRY. 


An Address Delivered Before the Massachusetts 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs, October, 


1902. 
By Horac2 G. Wadlin, Chief of the Massachusetts Bureau of 
Statistics of Labor. 


HE entrance of women and children into factory 
industries affects vitally the social problems of the 
day. The effect upon women individually, upon the 
status of the sex, upon the family—which lies at the 
? basis of our social life—all these phases of the ques- 
tion are not only of importance to women themselves but are 
equally important to all who are concerned as to the welfare of 


society. 

In the manufacturing industries of the country alone there 
were employed atthe date of the latest census 1,029,296 women 16 
years of age and over, an increase of more than three to one since 
1870, and while in 1870 such 
women numbered about six- 
teen in every hundred of the 
total factory wage earners, 
they numbered about nine- 
teen in every hundred in 
1890. Nevertheless, women 
wage earners in manufac- 
tures have not increased dur- 
ing the last decade either as 
fast as the population or as 
rapidly as men wage-earners. 
During the thirty years from 
1870 to 19c0, the proportion 
of children under 16 em- 
ployed in manufactures has 
declined from nearly six in 
every hundred to about three 
in the hundred. The total 
number of such children has 
increased and at the date of 
the census the total number 
returned was 168,583. 

Of the total number of 
children under 16 employed 
in manufactures about twenty 
five in every hundred are in 
the Southern states: about 
thirty-six in every hundred WOMAN'S HOSPITAL AND HOM) 
in the Middle states; about 
twenty in every hundred in 
the Central states: only about fifteen in every hundred in New 
England, and a small proportion in the Western and Pacific 
states, in which manufactures are not important. Although the 
proportion of women to total wage-earners has increased. that of 
men and of children has declined, showing that women have to 
some extent displaced both men and children in many industries. 

In the great manufacturing and commercial states in the North 
and Northwest, legislation has interfered to prevert the evils of 
overwork and of employment of women and children under unsati- 
tary conditions. In New Jersey women cannot be employed in fac- 
tories in excess of fifty-five hours per week; in Massachusetts, in 
excess of fifty-eight hours per week, the law also applying to mer- 
cantile establishments: and in Maine, New Hampshire, Connect- 
cut, Rhode Island, New York, Michigan, Pennsy!vania and in sev- 
eral Western states the mzximum limit is sixty hours per week. 
Jn Europe generally the question of the employment and edy- 
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cation of children is settled by close regulation of the age at which 
children may be employed and by the establishment of half-time 
schools for factory children. Massachusetts long ago decided that 
the idea of special schools for factory children was not consistent 
with her traditional policy, in that it introduced the class idea into 
the school system. We have, therefore, a law which practically 
prevents the employment of children and requires their attendance 
at schoo! during the entire time it is in session. Nochild can be 
employed at any time in factories or mercantile estabiishments, or 
at any work for wages during the school year, if under the age of 
fourteen, and not then unless certain requirements as to education 
are complied with. Other states in the North have similar regular 
tions, the age limit varying. In Connecticut, New York, Illinois, 
Indiana. Michigan, Wisconsin, Colorado and Missouri, the age 
limit is fourteen; in New Hampshire, Maine and Rhode Island. 
twelve; in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Maryland, West Virginia and 
Tennessee, twelve, and in Louisiana, fourteen for girls and twelve 
for boys. Oregon, Nevada, Montana, North Carolina, Alabama 

Mississippi and Arizona 

have no legislation whatever 
- respecting the employment of 
. women and children, and 
there is no limit on child 
labor in South Carolina and 
Georgia. 

In some of the states, 
exemptions from the opera- 
tions of the law, possible in 
certain cases, seriously inter- 
fere with its efficiency, and 
the laws of Indiana and 
Illincis are especially strong 
in that they permit no excep- 
tions. In Massachusetts 
there are no exceptions as to 
the prohibition of factory 
and mercantile employment. 
The efficiency ‘of such laws 
depends almost entirely on 
the fidelity with which they 
are enforced by the factory 
il. Spectors, and in some states 
inefficient enforcement has 
practically nullified the law, 
as regards certain industries. 
In Massachusetts such laws 

WOMAN'S CLUB. are supported both by pub- 

lic Opinion and by the effi- 

ciency and faithfulness of 
our inspectors and school officers, upon whom the enforcement 
of the statutes depends. The Massachusetts conditions, taking 
into account the tenor of the law and the machinery provided for 
its enforcement, represent, on the whole, the highest level reached 
in this country, and, I am inclined to think, in the world, inasmuch 
as I believe the full-time educational system better than the half- 
time plan. 

The great exception to all forms of regulation of child labor 
is found in those ‘parts of the South which have introduced cotton 
spinning on a large and constantly expanding scale. The four 
states of (;-orgia, Alabama, North Carolina and South Carolina 
have increased their spindle power from 1,195.256 to 3,741,654 in 
the decade ending in 1goo, and in no one of them is any restriction 
placed upon the factory labor of children. Each of them, so far 
as this question is concerned, as well as in regulations respecting 
the employment of women, is in the contlition of England at the 
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beginning of the last century. Night work in the factory is also 
common. Of the total wage earners in South Carolina, nearly 18 
per cent are under 16; 14.7 per cent in North Carolina; 7.6 per 
cent in Georgia; and 6.6 per cent in Alabama, as against only 2.5 
per centin Massachusetts. Bear in mind that this small percentage 
here must be over 14, below which age no child can be employed. 
But in these Southern States very young children not only can be 
but are employed. In the textile mills in the South in 1900, the 
children under 16 numbered 24,459 out of a total number of 97,559 
operatives ; but in North Carolina, the only state from which there 
are official reports, those under 14 constituted 18 per cent of the 
whole number, and competent observers estimate a considerable 
proportion as under 12. Many of the better mills recognize the 
evil of child labor, and not only do not employ children under 12, 
but in many ways have done much to improve the conditions which 
surround their 

operat ives in 


workers adds to the purchasing power of the market. 
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To build 
up a body of “cheap labor” in any section of the country is an 
economic evil, not merely to the manufacturers directly interested, 
but to all manufacturers whose main reliance is our home market. 
As to the economic effect of the employment of women, it is plain 
that the general wage level is lowered in any industry in proportion 
to the number of women employed in it. 

The question most frequently asked with reference to the 
wages of women is, “ Why are they not paid the same wage as 
men for doing the same work?” Nevertheless it is becoming more 
and more the fact that, except in certain exceptional and transitional 
cases and in certain employments requiring special talent, profes- 
sional skill and extended education, women do not do the same 
work as men if the adjective “same” is used in the sense of identi- 
cal, as relating to the kind of work without regard to its quality 

and one of the 
reasons that 


their homes and 3 
employments. 
U nfortunately, 
there are others 
less scrupulous ; | 
and the experi- 
ence of the cen- 
tury in all facto- 
ry centers has 
shown that this 
matter cannot 
be regulated ex- 
cept by law, es- 
tablishing a 
common rule for 
all factories. 

At present 
it seems proba- 
ble that a child- 


oe women do not 
in genera! re- 
ceive so large 
wages as men is 
because they do 
not in general 
do the same 
work. many 
industries wom- 
en better 
work than men 
and are prefera- 
ble to men for 
various reasons. 
They gravitate 
towards certain 
employments 
for which they 


labor law will 
soon be passed 
in each of these 
States. The 


| better fitted. In 
these enploy- 


ments they arive 
out the men pre- 
viously em- 


dominant party 
in South Caro- 
lina has resolved 
in favor of it; 
the press all 
through these 


ployed, and 
while this opera- 
tion Is going on 
they compete 
with men for 
employment 


states is aiding 
the movement, 

and energetic 

work is going 

forward to organize public opinion in its behalf. Many manufactur- 
ers who oppose legislation do so, not because they believe in 
child labor, but because they oppose the interference of the law at 
all. As such legislation has followed the factory everywhere else, 
however, it is likely to do so there. Theopposition to such factory 
legislation as is intended to prevent overwork on the part of women, 
or to prevent the factory employment of young children, or to pre- 
vent unsanitary conditions generally, seems to rest upon a wrong 
economic theory, namely thatlow wages or low-priced labor is essen- 
tial to profits. Leaving out of account the diminished productive 
power of such labor, on account cf which it becomes true that 
“low-priced labor” and “low labor cost” are not synonymous terms, 
it must be recognized that the laborer is also a consumer, and 
his influence upon the production is even greater in this direction 
than as a worker, Under the factory system things are made for 
the million, not for the few, and whatever elevates the status of the 


and undoubted- 
ly for wages; but 
these are gener- 
ally under present conditions, employments requiring no particular 
skill nor extended training, and therefore large numbers of women 
seek them. The time is exceedingly short in any industry during 
which women perform the same work as men. The work best 
adapted to women becomes not worth the man’s while; he goes 
into other employments. For the most part, therefore, women in 
industry do not compare with men, put with other women, and this 
is one of the leading causes of their lower wage level. 

Again, the wages of women are affected by their lack of train- 
ing and by the fact that the adult woman competes with the young 
woman. Experience as a rule brings no larger reward to the 
woman worker, for the work mainly open to her is mechanical and 
routine work. Besides this, the fact that women have not gener- 
ally entered the higher positions of skill and trust operates ad- 
versely upon their wage status. Toe man in industry has hope of 
advancement; the woman, except toa very limited degree, cannot 
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as yet look forward to such preferment; she mainly looks forward 
to marriage. Marriage generally takes her out of industry. Not 
so with men. Women workers, too, are largely unorganized and 
are, therefore, unable to present the united front in oppositior to 
attempts to reduce or prevent the advance of wages which, toa 
greater or less extent, is presented by unions among men. 

There is another economic reason for the lower wage standard 
of women workers. As arule wages, which constitute the price 
paid for services, are fixed by thecost of production of such serv- 
ices, and the cost of living for women is lower than for men, be- 
cause, notwithstanding numerous exceptional instances, they do 
rot in general support others, and in many cases the young women 
constantly entering industry and taking the places of those who, 
through marriage, leave it, are partially supported by parents or 
relatives. More efficient training for the woman in industry will 
raise the wage level of women workers, the further advance of 
women into the higher pursuits operating as an incentive, will also 
tend in the same direction, and the industrial organization of 
women workers will, in the future, do much to advance the sex 
industrially, as it will help to place them on an equality with men 
workers who are already organized. 

Besides the opportunities to support herself and to aid in sup. 
porting others there comes to the woman in industry a sense of 
independence. She is no longer a burden upon certain members 
of society, but an active factor in its growth and progress. In the 
early days woman did much work at home in connection with her 
regular household duties. She bound shoes and sewed straw, but 
these industries became concentrated in the factory. In 1575, in 
Massachusetts, there were 30,910 women who were furnished with 
mechanical work at home. The household employment of women 
in the production of manufactured articles has now almost entirely 
ceased. It still lingers in the clothing industry, but even there the 
work in the tenements is rapidly being displaced by the factory. 
Such displacements increase the number of factory-employed 


women, but always represent an improvement in the state of the 


workers. The conditions surrounding the industry are bettered in 
every way. The “sweated” worker is very largely a tenement 
worker. 

Has the entrance of women into industry diminished the num- 
ber of marriages, increased divorce, or otherwise affected the status 
of the family’ There is little direct evidence of this, although 
possibly the age of marriage has been slightly raised. It is not so 
necessary as formerly for women to marry in order to obtain sup- 
port. The advanced education of women has opened to them 
opportunities in mercantile life, so that their relations to industry 
are not entirely those of wage workers. They are today very 
largely investors in productive and mercantile enterprises, either as 
partners or stockholders, or in direct control; and still more largely 
they are consumers of manufactured products, particularly clothing. 

As an investor a woman may exercise a certain liberty of 
choice, and to the extent of her interest may infiuence the condi- 
tions under which -the enterprise is conducted. To the extent of 
her interest she is an employer, and has, so far, the duties and 
responsibilities of an employer. In that branch of iudustry in 
which women are most largely employed, domestic service, the 
enlightened employer who appreciates the problems and takes an 
interest in solving them may do much to improve the status of the 
houseworker. The entirely unorganized, or perhaps we should say 
unsystematized, condition of the service undoubtedly accounts for 
many of the evils with which we are familiar. This employment is 
on the whole better paid, considering the skill of the average 
worker, than factory service, and the physical conditions surround. 
ing the worker, as to food and lodging, are frequently better than 
in other employments. but the hours of laborand rules of service 
generally are subject to the will, sometimes to the caprice, of the 
individual employer. There is no common rule; and in many 


minor matters the houseworker must sink her individuality, her 
independence, in that of the family. She is in the family but not 
of it. She has lost the status of servant and has not acquired that 
of the independent worker. And there is always the social bar, 
more sharply drawn in this employment than in any other, separa- 
ting the woman in domestic service from other women in industry. 
It is in this field especially that women who are not themselves 
workers but employers may find opportunity for betterment. And 
as consumers we all have a certain responsibility, as the Consumers’ 
League is showing us. 

Finally, whatever view may be taken of the industrial employ- 
ment of women it is clear that the period of childhood should be 
that of free and unrestricted physical growth, that the adult man or 
woman may be vigorous and vital. This is peculiarly essential in 
America, where life is so intense. Childhood should also bea 
period of mental and moral discipline and education. In short. 
children should have no legal status as workers, but only as pupils; 
and, above all, the poverty of the parents should not be allowed to 
foster the one condition or frustrate the other. The state should 
not permit the future usefulness of its citizens to be jeopardized by 
Causes within its control. 


IN GRAND RAPIDS. 


HI. principal club event of the month was the meeting of the 


Grand Rapids Federation in the Valley City of the West 
Side L. L. C. new clubhouse. 

The president, Mrs. Francis H. Turner, was in the chair and 
opened the meeting with an admirable address, calling the atten- 
tion of delegates to the beauties of the new club house which had 
opened its doors to the Federation. She also spoke of federated 
work, her remarks eliciting hearty applause. 

Mrs. 5. Wallace McKee followed the general theme of the 
day (Federation) in a very interesting paper, which gave a compre- 
hensive account of the good work done by federated clubs in 
many parts of the Union, and the public affairs, municipal and 
otherwise, in which clubs have interested themselves and have 
helped to improve. Mrs. McKee’s paper lent a new interest to the 
broader work of the Federation. These papers were ably dis- 
cussed by the delegates from different clubs in the Federation, 
giving valuable suggestions. 

Mrs. Loraine Immen mentioned the work of the Federation in 
assisting the council to have drinking fountains in different parts 
of the city, said work being done in a quiet way. 

Mrs. Wright urged women to do their Christmas shopping 
early in the season. 

Resolutions of sympathy for Mrs. H. J. Fulker and Mrs. M. 
H. Barber, ex-presidents of the City Federation, who have both 
suffered bereavements recently, were unanimously adopted. 

A half hour of the meeting was devoted to an animated dis- 
cussion of the question of the Grand Rapids Federation joining the 
State Federation. It was decided to postpone joining, but thata 
committee be appointed to arrange for extending Federation cour- 
tesies to the State at the time of its meeting here in the fall, said 
committee to consist of one member from each federated club. 

Mrs. Mary E. H. Coville was elected City Federation corre. 
spondent for the Ciun WoMAN and reporter for the “ Inter- 
change.” 

The attendance was large and enthusiastic, despite the severe 
blizzard of wind and snow which was passing over the city. This 
Federation comprises eighteen clubs with a membership nearing 
two thousand club women. 

The next meeting will be in March. The subject will pertain 
to’ Art,” with five-minute talks on each topic named by the chair- 
man, Mrs. Mary Jj. Leathers. After adjournment a delightful 
informal reception was given by the WestSide L. L. C., refresh, 
ments being seryed, Mary E, H, Coviung, 
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A STILL SMALL ECHO OF THE 
MICHIGAN STATE FEDERA- 
TION. 


ELL, they have come and gone, and we are begin- 
ning to breathe again and to drop once more into our 
little old social ways. The anxious glare is day by 
day receding from our eyes, and once more we have 
time to speak as we pass by. The day for hurried 
running hither and thither has gone, but not as yet the time for 
self gratulation. 

We still seize one another by the hand and cry jubilantly: 
“Wasn't it the biggest success you ever knew?’ [| tell you that 
reception opened their eyes and showed them what Muskegan 
could do. Why, they say that Lansing couldn’t touch us, and even 
Ann Arbor wasn’t in it when it came to that reception! Didn't 
the ushers look too sweet, and wasn’t our president an honor to the 
community !” 

All this excitement plainly proclaims us novices in the gentle 
art of entertaining Federations; the time may come when calm 
and measured preparation will be the order of the day, and a cer- 
tain amount of success as to results be a matter of, assured expec- 
tation rather than of delightful surprise. But these things take 
time. | 

What astonished me at first was the number of committees 
appointed. But the result showed that there were none too many. 
It is difficult to say which committee worked hardest or is more 
entitled to congratulation. Perhaps the committee whose duty it 
was to assign delegates to their respective hostesses was as much 
deserving of sympathy as anyone. Five days before the opening 
of the Federation there were still thirty-eight clubs which had not 
signified in any way whether they intended sending delegates or 
not. On the very morning of the opening day there were still 
twenty-five clubs not yet heard from. 

Then was the time that I almost regretted my decision as to 
a ten-minute speech which I had been invited to make. When the 
request came I took the night to think it over. Of course, I real- 
ized that the main thing about a speech was to make it cordial, to 
put people at their ease as it were. So, with a mental vision of 
myself the focus of a thousand eyes, my heart going at the rate of 
twenty-four beats a second, my tongue glued to the roof of my 
mouth, my eyes bulging out and drops of honest sweat rolling into 
my lace jabot, I prepared the following impromptu: 


Ladies and Gentlemen and Fedders of the State Membera- 
tion—I am grattered and filattified at having been selected to give 
you a few words of corjious welcome. We are assembled here to- 
night to—to—indeed, I may truly say that we are here assembled. 
At this time. Representing as you do the culchess and progure of 
a great state, itis indeed a factunate fort that—that—we are here, 
as I might almost say, assembled at this presenttime. (Here comes 
a pause for a drink.) 

The sight of so many, as it were (here I mop a heated brow, 
progressive women should excite in our emotions bosoms of~-yes, 
really, it certainly should. And, moreover, it does. 

Being here assembled, as I had intended heretofore to remark. 
At this point, if I had got along real well, | had intended to put 
na few graceful gestures.) 

Allow me at this time, as we have assembled (right hand tothe 
‘ore, including all present with a warmth of greeting) to extend to 
you the—the—glad palm-—I should say to—to-—-as we are here 
assembled, which, ladies and gentlemen, I am glad to assure you 
we undoubtedly are. (Take one step forward, both palms extended, 
10t from elbow, but from shoulder.) 

In closing allow me to heartily assure you of the—of the—-as 
one should say, will always prove a most relightful demembrance 
no the allans of our club. 


And yet, on mentally reviewing this speech, | did not feel 
wholly satisfied with it. To be sure, | did not say “it seems to me,” 
nor “along these lines,” and yet the result was not all that could 
oe wished. 


It was certainly cordial and eminently calculated to 
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put an audience at its ease, but at times it seemed to lack that re 
pose that marks the caste of Vere de Vere. To be sure it was 
almost iridescent in its wealth of imagery, but I forgot to put in 
“cult” and “shibboleth,” which terms I had intended looking up 
and using in my next appearance before the public. Good speech, 
too! But you know how it is with us public speakers: We demand 
an almost absolute perfection of detail that I feared in the excite- 
ment of the moment might possibly escape me. 

So I wrote the committee next day that I deeply regretted not 
being able to accept a place on the program. 

And yet, when the opening day came and there were still 
twenty-five clubs to hear from, | felt for the moment that I should 
have enjoyed addressing the meeting insome such fashion as this : 


Ladies, I see that those of you who have got here have already 
arrived. You have known for days, possibly for weeks, that you 
were to come here as delegates; why have you made our work so 
unnecessarily hard by leaving so many things to the last moment ? 
Is there any business end to your club, or are you all culture? 
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Why didn’t you reply to the notices sent you long days ago to 
notify your hostesses concerning the time of your arrival? Do 
you realize that we have been a prey to the deepest anxiety on your 
behalt? Do you realize how we have waylaid arriving trains, rush- 
ing in and frantically shouting “Is Mrs. Jones of K«limazoo 
aboard?” Do you know that we have almost hauled hackmen 
from their high positions and torn our boat and depot committee 
to fragments to find out if you were concealed about their persons ? 
A very little forethought on your part would have saved us incal- 
culable worry, not to say loss of time, and I trust, if you ever go 
delegating again, your respective clubs will notify your prospective 
entertainers at least a week before the Federation opens, and that 
you yourselves will drop your expectant hostesses a line as soon as 
vou receive notice of the place to which you have been assigned. 
The class is now excused. 


And yet just think how out of harmony such a speech would 
have been with the smiling faces, the lights, the flowers, the music, 
the address of welcome, the graceful responses, the charming atmo- 
sphere that marked the opening meeting last Tuesday night. But 
it is just possible, had such a speech been given, the committees of 
next year’s Federation might have risen up and called the speaker 
blessed. 

But the object of this letter is not so much to give a general 
idea of the proceedings of this convention as to give the personal 
impressions of one to whom all these things were new, and so pos- 
sibly making a point of view that might escape the veteran attend- 
ant of State Federations. 

My plans had included the entertainment of five delegates, one 
of whom wrote early that she would not be present, thus reducing 
my number to four. But where were the four? I knew each one 
had been notified by our competent committee, who had also re- 
quested that | be informed of the time and place of her arrival. 
So beyond waylaying the various postmen and telephoning the 
committee after the arrival of each mail I rested comparatively 
quiet. But when Saturday night came and I had heard nothing 
acute nervousness set in. Not keeping house just now, I had 
engaged one room at a hotel and another at a boarding house for 
the use of my expected guests. Sunday’s mail was no more pro- 
lific of news than that of other days had been, and it was not until 
Monday evening that three notes were received, the fourth dele- 
gate announcing her arrival personally next day. 

Two of these notes were satisfactory, but the third brought 
dismay to an over sensitive soul. It read: “Please take notice 
that I never room with anyone, so kindly give me an apartment to 
myself.” 

I rushed to various friends to see if an unoccupied apartment 
could be obtained, but all the satisfaction | received lay in such 
observations as these : 

“If she’s that particular, why didn’t she notify you sooner ’ ”’ 
“lf she expects to be entertained, why not put up with what people 
have to offer?” “If she can’t accommodate herself to circum- 
stances, why does she go as a delegate?” 
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To all of which 1 replied despairingly : 

“Ladies, this is no time now for the discussion of purely ethical 
problems, the question is where am I to get that woman a room ’”’ 
And echo answered, where. Suppose each one of the five had 
been equally particular ; even when I was keeping house | lived in 
no ancestral hall or baronial castle with five spare rooms flaunting 
their rich draperies to the glad May breezes. 

No use trying the hotels, as the desirable ones were full. But 
finally I found a boarding house which had just been opened, and 
where everything was delightfully clean and fresh. The house 
was centrally located, too,and only one thing bothered me, and that 
was a folding bed in one of the only two rooms left in the house. 
Down stairs all was satisfactory, but the upper chamber was 
adorned with a folding bed. It was the best | could do as the two 
ladies wished to be together, but some way | felt depressed. 

By good luck and nimbly springing on their car before it 
reached the hotel first selected, of which the committee had advised 
them, I intercepted the two ladies and escorted them to their des- 
tination, leaving my other delegate to the kind attention of the 
hack and depot committee, as she arrived at the same hour in a 
different part of town. 

I left the selection of the rooms to fate, which decided more 
justly than she has in many other instances, for the non-kicker, 
being rheumatic, took the lower room, and the lady who couldn’t 
room with anyone else followed me to the upper chamber. | fled 
the scene as soon as possible, but not before I had seen her face 
grow stern and hard at the sight of that folding bed. 

Next day I interviewed the landlady privately and learned 
that my upper delegate had descended five times during the night 
to receive repeated assurances as to the safety of her proposed 
place of rest. Atnotime did I conspicuously seek the society of 
my upper delegate, rather confining my attentions to my other two 
assignments, quiet little ladies who, following the example of one 

who might be called the prototype of all good delegates, took what 
was put before them and made no complaint for conscience’s sake. 

Next evening at the reception I caught sight of my upper 
delegate. A magnificent woman, and the clothes of her, rich but 

subdued—the exquisite bonnet crowning the mass of hair just 
sprinkled to a becoming grey. What! Put that queen among 
women into a folding bed—a contrivance, a makeshift, a base 
accident of the hour—when her appearance was worthy of a can- 
opied triumph of the decorator’s art, with satin counterpane and 
eider-down quilt: Perish the thought! 

But it would not down. Gloomily I retired within myself 
and watched her from a distant gallery, thinking meanwhile long, 
long thoughts. “ Locked in the arms of Morpheus!” Of course. 
Man was shut up in a folding bed. Queer I never figured out the 
true inwardness of that quotation before. I hoped my upper dele- 
gate was a praying,woman. True, she had escaped so far, but 
which of us can foretell the fatal moment? 

“What are you doing here by yourself ’” cried a friend as she 
passed me in my loneliness. ‘Why don’t you go and entertain 
your delegates?” 

“There are certain circumstances more or less remotely con- 
nected witha folding bed,” I replied with sad evasiveness, “that 
make it seem desirable that I should flock by myself.” 

My friend realized that she was confronting a tragedy and left 
me to my gloomy reflections. 

“How is everything going’ (Give me the honest truth,” said a 
member of the reception committee, catching me by the arm. 
“ Great! Couldn’t be better,” I called, encouragingly, but she was 
already in the dim distance rushing after an usher loaded with 
glasses and trays. 

I rested but ill that night, and next morning peered fearfully 
over the crowd to assure myself that the night had not brought 
catastrophe to my beautiful upper delegate. I tetched a sigh of 
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relief as I saw her charming head crowned with a love of a hat in 
its accustomed place. Fate had once more been kind to me and 
the folding bed was still minus a victim. 

Yes, the Federation has come and gone, leaving kaleidoscopic 
memories of charming, gracious women, brilliant speeches, and a 
host of unspoken regrets that so many promising acquaintance- 
ships, so many possible friendships, should be nipped untimely in 
the bud. _ It has also left in my mind a general impression that, on 
the stage, no combination of separate skirt and waist, however rich 
and beautiful, is as satisfactory to the observer as an entire gown 
of the same material, however plain and subdued. The place for 
the bisected woman is on the floor. 

Ove deeply gratifying circumstance has been brought to my 
attention a dozen times or more, and that is that each Muskegon 
woman who has discussed the matter with me, seemed to feel that 
though the rank and file of the delegates were well enough, the 
cream of the entire convention had fallen to her particular share. 
The proud intonation that has accompanied the remark, “ You 
ought to meet 7 delegates,” has spoken volumes in favor of the 
judicious selection of representatives by our different state clubs. 

But one young woman does not look back on last week with 
unmixed feelings of delight. On Friday afternoon she rushed 
joyfully into an adjoining house crying gaily, ‘“ Have your delegates 
gone’ Counted your silver?” And there in the parlor sat a 
belated delegate. | 

As was to have been expected, the usual number of women did 
their visiting at the foot of the stairs as the crowd was coming 
down. It’s a strange thing that women—college graduates as well 
as the others—will stand and chat and chat, just where their posi- 
tion will most impede the progress of a crowd. The greater the 
crowd the more reason to get in front of it and visit. This is, as 
Lord Dundreary used to remark, one of those’:things “that no 
fellow can ever find out. Equally mysterious is that ordering of 
Providence which forbids a janitor to open more than half the 
front door when a crowd is going out. If the number in the 
building}is small, this official may be induced to relax this iron 
rule, but with a big crowd, especially in a church, the half-open 
door is the ultimatum. 

One thing that added an unexpected feature to the entertain- 
ment of our guests was that the eclipse committee had, with a fore- 
thought which cannot be too highly commended, provided a total 
one for their delectation. We told the committee that, not being 
a biennial, a partial eclipse would be all that our guests could 
reasonably expect, but money was no object and they provided the 
best in the market, thus partially consoling the home club under- 
the bitter blow of seeing in the “ Daily Vacuum” the alleged por- 
traits oi distinguished club women. They looked like strays from 
the Home for the Feeble Minded. 

I never shall see anyone preside over a meeting without think- 
ing of the masterly ease and grace with which our state president 
extricated herself from what might have been to one less expert 
an embarrassing moment. It was at the close of the last meeting, 
and the presiding officer rose to give out the title of some music, a 
contralto solo with violin obligato, followed by the Apollo Quar- 
tette. Each of these had a separate line on the program. She 
came gracefully to the front of the stage and announced “Con- 
tralto solo; Mrs. Tinsman.” | 

Up walked seven individuals—the soloist, the Apollo Quar- 
tette, the violin obligato man and the piano accompanist. I whis- 
pered in an agonized tone to the delegate next me: 

“Oh,oh! She'll give out that violin obligato as a separate 
performance!” 

Sure enough, when the seven were seated the president an- 
nounced : 

“Violin obligato; Mr. Arthur Dratz.” 

Mr. Dratz flushed slightly and looked reproachfully at the 
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wall, but evidently concluded not to repeat his part of the program 
at that time. And there I sat, turning all colors and thinking how 
\'d drop through the floor were I in the presiding officer’s place 

Seeing no response to that announcement the president came 
once more: 

“Apollo Quartette,” and then she named them all and [| fairly 
writhed. Noone dida thing and I set my teeth and waited for 
the cataclysm. Butit never came. Calmly fixing her eyes on the 
musicians the president remarked: 

“] may not be giving out these announcements just right, but 
if there is any more music we want it, and we want it now.” 

And she got it, for the Apollo Quartette gave another selection 
not down on the program. 

I could have hugged that woman. No wonder that when I 
met the incoming president next day | told her that my best wish 
for her was that she might be as successful as her predecessor in 
office. 

And so closed the eighth annual 
meeting of the Michigan State Fed- 
eration, with five clubs still to hear 
from. ALICE M..-Woob. 


BOOK TALK. 


BELIEVE in afternoon 
club-life for women. 
“T believe that women 
have noright to under- 
. | take any work whatso- 
ever outside of the home, along the 
lines of philanthropy, church, temper- 
ance or club life, that does not eman- 
ate from the home and in its final and 
best results return to the home. 

“IT believe in nine-tenths of the 
club members doing the work and 
one-tenth the criticising, instead of the 
reverse. 

“I believe no woman has a right 


to accept a place on any committee 
unless she serve faithfully, promptly 
and intelligently, and is willing to 
stand by the results of her individual 


action. 
“T believe in the value of a min- 


ute, and that thievery of time on the 
part of one late member from those 
in waiting is reprehensible. Railroad 
trains do not wait; why should im- 
mortal souls ?” 

So says Mrs. Robert Burdette in the “Creed for Club Life,” 
which she wrote for Ella Giles Ruddy to put in the front of her 
unique little volume “Club Etiquette.” She says more that is just 
as good, but I will not steal, so long as you can buy the book for 
25 cents. It is a book that every club woman should read for her 
own pleasure as well as profit. lt takes up the question of calls, 
the question of manners and of names (hyphenated and otherwise), 
questions of justice and courtesy, and gives some excellent advice 
in the form of a conversation between club, a club member and a 
non-clubmember, which it will be well for all women to read, mark, 
learn and inwardly digest. It is published by the Out-West Com- 
pany of Los Angeles, and is dedicated to Mrs. W. T. Lewis, 
president of the Ebell Society of Los Angeles and to Mrs. Robert 
J. Burdette. 

Another little book of particular interest to club women is 


Mrs. Harriet A. Townsend’s “Every Day with Emerson.” It 
gives a quotation from the great philosopher for every day in the 
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year, and every one of these selections is helpful, stimulating and 
comforting. It will make a splendid birthaay gift as the dates are 
so arranged as to make a sort of perpetual calendar, and the selec- 
tions are so wisely made that they will be found good for daily 
food for many years to come. It will be a comfort to the Emerson 
lover, and the one who does not know him alike. Mrs. Townsend 
has been a great reader and quoter of Emerson for years, and the 
present little volume is issued in response to frequent requests. 
She has been at the head of the Women’s E. and I. Union of 
Buffalo for many years, and the sales of the book, after paying 
expenses, are to go to benevolent purposes. As advertised in the 
December CLUB WoMAN, the price is 25 cents, or 100 copies for 
$20. They may be ordered of Mrs. Townsend at 48 Brantford 
Place, Buffalo. 


Women everywhere are interested in weddings, therefore a 
good reception is "assured for Mrs. Burton Kinglend’s “Book of 
Weddings,” recently published by 
Doubleday, Page & Co., $1.50. The 
volume touches on every point in the 
wide range of matrimonial matters — 
expenses, a foreword to the bride, 
customary courtesies to the bridal 
attendants, wedding gifts, breakfasts, 
suppers, second marriages and how 
other peoples marry. There are also 
numerous illustrations of artistic home 
and church decorations, the correct 
thing in flower girl garlands, ‘‘sheat” 
and ‘“‘shower” bouquets and other help- 
ful suggestions to the mistress of cere- 
monies on these exacting occasions. 


Those who read and laughed and 
cried over “Bob, the Son of Battle’’ 
will be eager to read “Danny,” also 
by Alfred Oliphant. ‘Doubleday, 
Page & Co. $1.50.) This, too, is a 
dog story, full of humor and pathos. 
Danny’s devotion to his dear young 
mistress, his grief at her departure, 
his fondness for hunting, his noble 
behavior under unjust suspicion, and 
his tragic end are set forth with a 
depth of tenderness and sympathy that 
are irresistible. The old laird, Robin 
the serving man, Deborah the house- 
keeper, and Missie in her sweet, 
young wifehood, are all exquisitely 
drawn, and every scene has the im- 
press of reality. Oaly those who have known and loved a dog can 
understand this tale, and they will take it to their heart of hearts. 


Dr. Richard T. Ely, in “The Coming City” (T. ¥. Crowell & 
Co. Sixty cents, net), declares that the twentieth century city will 
embrace more than half our population. He does not seem to 
notice the trend of city people to tice into the country. His book 
confines itself to pointing out tendencies in the past and present, 
and to describing and illustrating the progress in the spirit of 
municipal reform. It is accompanied by notes and illustrative 
material, and should prove helpful to all who desire to bring our 
urban life up to a higher plane. A leading thought brought out is 
that the city should not be run strictly on business lines, but rather 
as a well ordered household, and that the mayoralty should be 
regarded as a profession. 

A most interesting book, as well as a very valuable one, is 
Charles Knowles Bolton’s “The Private Soldier Under Washing- 
ton.” (Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.25, net) Mr. Bolton 
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who is a son of Sarah K. Bolton), has spared no pains to get 
together a lot of heretofore unwritten details, and gone to con- 
temporary records of all kinds, memoirs, travels, correspondence, 
state papers, broadsides and soldiers’ diaries, and has made from 
them a, really fascinating story of how the private soldier under 
Washington lived and fared. In the accumulation of books on 
American history, this one occupies a niche by itself and is of 
value alike to student and casual reader. | 

If you want a first-rate story of New England life of fifty 
years ago, take “Winslow Plain” by Sarah P. McLean Greene, 
author of “Cape Cod Folks.” (Harper & Brothers, $1.50.) The 
story is told in the first person by a small boy and other prankful 
ittle boys furnish fun and 
get him intoscrapes. They 
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life in the open air, his adventures as a mighty hunter, the succes- 
sive movements of the Boers until they became firmly established 
in the Transvaal and the Orange river country, and the ‘many 
struggles with the native Africans are successively described, and 
a chapter by itself is given to the civil war of 1861-1844. An account 
of the war of independence, 1880-81, and the successive negotia 
tions which led to peace and practical independence is given place 
in Mr. Kruger’s eighth chapter, and then follow four successive 
chapters recounting the events of Mr. Kruger’s four administrations 
as president of the South African Republic, these covering the 
period from 1883 to the close of the recent war with Great Britain. 


In “ One’s Women-kind,” Louis Zangwill has proved that his 
brother Israel is not the 
only one in the Zangwill 
family who can write good 


are not the chiefcharacters, 
however. Mrs. Harpswell, j stories. This book, dealing 
extremely pious, sonorously with the subtleties of wom- 
voiced, meddlesome, plaus- en’(as judged from the mas 
ible and domineering, rules culine standpoint) is equal 
her pastor and his congre- | to anything with that fami- 
gation, but cannot rule | ly name on the title page. 
Patience Haskell, the mild- | The title is to be interpre- 
ly heterodox but admirable ted in a large sense, which 
girl. Consequently the ‘may include one’s mother, 
wicked are reformed in- sisters, girl friends, married 
stead of excommunicated, | friends, hostesses, wards, 
and the good Harpswell’s daughters or the woman he 
acrimony satisfies itself loves. To all these man 
with almost literally killing | has relations, subtle and 
Patience by suggestion. | individual, different and 
One of Mrs. Greene’s best dramatic. It is this wider 
books. personal relation of man to 
John Lane of the Bod- woman which Mr. Zangwill 
ley Head has just issued a has chosen for the theme 
most valuable book in the of his powerful and dra- 
“Early Prose Writings of matic story of English 
James Russell Lowell.” society. 
($1.20, net.) These writings | “Our Little Cuban 
consist of five miscellane- | Cousin,” and “Our Little 
ous sketches and five essays Philippine Cousin” belong 
on the Elizabethan drama- to a set of ten books for 
tists, all but two of which children, issued by .. 
were originally published Page & Co. (so cents), 
in the Boston “Miscellany.” which are useful in geog- 
They have been carefully ) raphy classes, althoughjthe 
edited by Walter Littlefield, | books are intended for a 
and are of course spontan- child’s private reading. 
eous and characteristically They touch upon strong 
humorous; the essays are racia! peculiarities, easily 
the foundations of the late JULIA WARD HOWE remembered, and they do 
From an early photograph In ‘‘ Boston Days,” by Lillian Whiting full justice to the virtues of 


series of lectures on the 
same theme. Mr. Little- 
field makes out a very good 
case for inviting the public to examine what Lowell himself was 
indifferent to, and what his literary sponsors have condemned, and 
Dr. Edward Iverett Hale furnishes a delightful prefatory note. 
Students of literature must not miss this book. 


Another timely book is issued by the Century Company in 
“The Memoirs of Paul Kruger,” told by himself. That it is an 
interesting book no one can doubt for was not Mr. Kruger four 
times president of the ‘South African Republic?” and was he not 
a central figure in the Boer war? The volume contains twelve 
chapters and numerous appendices, and the story of Mr. Kruger’s 
life begins at the period of the trek from the Cape Colony across 
the Orange river, when he was nine years of age. His youthful 


each race. Mary Hazelton 
Wade is thefauthor. 


Three helpful books come from T. Y. Crowell & Co., which are 
just as valuable for everyday use as they are for gift books. “Rabbi 
Ben Ezra” is a study of Browning’s poem by William Adams 
Slade, which will appeal not alone to the Browning cult, but to 
general readers young and old, who need at times a bugle-note of 
endeavor sounded forth clearly and unfalteringly. “The Elegy of 
Faith” is a study of Tennyson’s “ In Memoriam,” by William 
Rader. The little book will prove an excellent guide, valuable also 
on its own account for terse, suggestive thought. ‘Today and 
Tomorrow,” by the Rev. J. R. Miller, D. D., and those who have 
followed his thoughts in the past know just how earnest and inspir- 
ing hecan be withsuchatheme. The thirty pages are replete with 
cheer and incentive. Each of these books is 50 cents net. 


% 
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“Up the Witchbrook Road” will have 


|UP THE WITCH special interest to women, for it is written by 
BROO RO Kate Upson Clark, a well-known and popu- 


lar club lecturer. The plot is simple and 
old-fashioned, but the atmosphere and style 
are delightfully refreshing. There’are up- 
lands of calm, peaceful, sunshiny hillways, 
| gladdened with the chatter of girlish voices 
| and the sound of manly laughter; there 
are glens of [mourning, too, that must be 
traversed ; and there are ‘deep, hidden paths 
where tragedy plays its sad part. Whole. 
some’ invigorating and 
humorous. (J. F. Tay- 
lor & Co. New York. 
$1.50). 

A beautiful gift book 
is “Ten Girls from 
Dickens,” by Kate 
D. Sweetser (also one 
of J. F. Taylor’s books. 
Price $2). Itis a wel- 
come addition to the 
library of all who love 
Dickens’s works and 
an excellent introduc- 
tion for those who have 
not read these immor- 
tal novels if there are 
any such people. It 
gives charming char- 
acter sketches of ten 
of Dickens’s dearest 
girls, and they are 
beautifully illustrated 
by George A. Wil- 
liams. No family with 
young people should 
be without this and 
the companion vol- 
ume, * Ten Boys from 
Dickens.” 


Bliss Perry, who 
has occupied the chair 
of English at Williams 
College and at Prince- 
ton University, has 
just published, 
through Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co, “A 
Study of Prose Fic- 
tion.” Itis an import- 
ant book and should 
not be overlooked by 
the student of litera- 
ture any more than by 
the writer of fiction. 
P ofessor Perry has a literary style combined with a critical sense 
ot what constitutes real literature that makes what he has to say of 
di tinct value. 

Everything Henry Van Dyke writes is eagerly accepted by 
the public as well as by the publishers. His last book, “‘The Blue 
Flower” is bound as a gift book and illustrated with admirable 
colored pictures. Of its nine stories, the best is a skillful defence 
of Christianity against those fastidious persons who complain that 
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“TEN GIRLS FROM DICKENS.” 
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its author has not conducted its development in accordance with 
their developed ideas. The beautiful Christmas story, “The Lost 


Word,” “The Story of the First Christmas Tree” and the tale 
entitled “The Other Wise Man” are bound in this volume. The 
link between the tales is that all of them in some sort embody the 
idea of the search for happiness. 


In “The Little White Bird” J. M. Barrie has given us a tender, 
fanciful, poetic story with a novelty of conception and arange also 
of humor and pathos for which even he has not prepared his 
readers. It is a study of children’s thoughts and plays in Kensing- 
ton Gardens, written in a novel form, giving scope for the telling 
of a pretty, humble love story and of drawing the character of a 
charmingold bachelor. The book is distinctly worth while. 


H. M. W. 


“The Internation- 
al Monthly” in becom- 
ing “ The Internation- 
al Quarterly” has 
assumed a size and an 
elegance of aspect that 
correspond satisfacto- 
rily to the dignity and 
importance of its con- 
tents. The essays 
contributed to this 
“Magazine of Contem- 
porary Thought” (its 
original sub-title), have 
invariably been repre- 
sentative of high 
scholarship without 
being technical, and 
the permanent value 
which attaches to them 
is evidenced by the 
separate publication of 
nearly thirty of the 
articles which have 
appeared in the maga- 
zine during the three 
years of its existence. 
With their wide range 
of subject and their 
authoritative treat- 
ment by acknowledged 
experts, these reprint- 
ed essays alone make 
avaluable library, 
representative of up- 
to-date, scientific, liter- 
ary, artistic and socio- 
logical thought, and 
they suggest the riches 
of the magazine from 
which they have been 
culled. A small octavo 
(price $1), been 
published, entitled 
“Essays on the Cru- 
sades,” which brings 
together three essays 
contributed to the 
magazine by historical 
experts: Hans Prutz, 
professor of history in 
the University of Ko- 
nigsburg; Dana Carl- 
ton Munro, professor 
of history in the Uni- 
versity of Wiscon- 
sin, and Charles Dieh), professor of arch:cology in the University 
of Paris. Many other books might be : imilarly compiled from the 
contributions to this magazine by the mst competent writers of 
America, England and the continent. Popular and practica! in 
their manner of presentation, these essays are fundamental jn 
character, and thus the “ International Quarterly ” with each issu e 
makes a permanent and most valuable contri ution to the liter- 
ture of contemporary thought. Published in Burlington, Vt. (also 
in London, Leipzig and Paris), Frederick A. Richardson, editor. 
(Price, $4 a year.) a. W. 
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UNITED STATES DAUGHTERS 


OF 1812. 


Each state officerand each applicant kindly 
take notice that the eligibility to the National 
Society of United States Daughters of 1812 
must beon service from Jan. 14, 1784 (when the 
Treaty of Peace for the American Revolution 
was ratified by the United States Congress) 
to Nov. 2, 1815 (when the second Treaty of 
Peace after the second war with Great Britain 
was ratified by the United States Congress). 
This must be clearly shown both as to service 
and date of same, on the blanks received by the 
National Society. 

The program for the annual meeting of 
:903 is as follows: 

ANNUAL MEETING, 1903. 

This society will make the Empire Hotel its headquarters dur- 
ing this meeting, and special rates will be made for members of 
the society, as given at the end of this program. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, JAN. 7, 1903. 
Meeting of delegates with credential committee. 


PHURSDAY, JAN. 8, 1903. 
10 A M to Noon.—Meeting of the Associate Council. None 
but officers, as notified on a separate notification, will be admitted. 


(Constitution—Article IV. Section 2). Statistical business re- 
ports of state presidents and state organizers, elections and gen- 


eral business. 
Announcement of elections as soon as reported by tellers after 


12 noon. 

1 P.M.—Luncheon. This luncheon will be served at the Em- 
pire Hotel at 75 cents per plate. Members desiring the same must 
notify the chairman of the luncheon committee not later than Jan- 
uary 1. Miss Anna Parker Underhill , chairman, New Rochelle, 

2:30 p. M—National Society meeting for all members of the 
society. Reports of national officers, address of the Founder 
General and Historian National. Spare time subsequent to the 
reports devoted to the National Society’s proposed work as in 
constitution—Art. II.’ 

4 Pp. M—One hour of historical work pertaining to the time 
from Jan. 14, 1784, to the declaration of war with Great Britain in 
1812. Topic presented by the New York state historian, Mrs. 
Edward Addison Greeley. | 

5 p. M.—Meeting adjourns promptly. 


FRIDAY, JAN. 9, 1903. 

10 A. M.—Delegates invited to attend the meeting of Post Par- 
liament which gives its annual moot parliament at Genealogical 
Hall, 226 West Fifty-Eighth street, between Broadway and Seventh 
avenue. Miss Anne kthodes, president of Post Parliament. 

2:30 Pr. M—Meeting cf the national executive board at the 
home of the president, 332 West Eighty-Seventh street. 

8 to 10 P. Mi— Reception at Empire Hotel by New York State 
Society to visiting delegates and all members. Presidents of all 
clubs and societies within visiting limit of headquarters will be 
invited. | 

Rules.—During the entire session reports, addresses, or re- 
marks (except inthe case of the Founder General and Historian 
National) will not be permitted to occupy more than five minutes. 
No member will be permitted ta speak twice to the same motion, 
except the mover thereof, who will be given three minutes each for 
opening and closing the argument. 
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SATURDAY, JAN. 10, 1903. 

10 A. M—A conference in regard to so amending the constitu- 
tion that the annual meeting can be constitutionally held in the 
different states and the date changed, for the best comfort and 
convenience of all members. Meeting to adjourn not later than 12 
o’clock. All members invited. 

HOTEL NOTICE. 

Empire Hotel, Broadway, Columbus avenue and Sixty-Fhird 
street—(reached by almost any line of cars)—special rates for this 
meeting. Rooms with detached bath and hot and cold running 
water, $1 per day per person for two in a room, or $1.50 for one in 
room. looms with private bath, $1 25 each, for two in room, or 
$2 forone in room. A suite of two rooms with bath for $1 each 
per day, or $4 per day, whether occupied by one, two, three or four 
persons. Meals, alacarte. Rooms may be secured by writing 
direct to the hotel. Be sure and mention your membership in this 
society, in writing for rooms, to take advantage of the stated prices. 
Chairman for hotels, Mrs. Duncan B. Harrison, 332 West Eighty- 
Seventh street. 

CREDENTIALS. 

Directions will be given to the Associate Council in their 
notice. 

ADDITIONAL LOCAL COMMITTEE. 

Mrs. Howard Sumner Kobbins, Hotel Endicott, Eighty-First 
street and Columbus avenue, chairman of reception committee: 
Mrs Jacob Hess, Hotel St. James, tog West Forty-Fifth street, 
chairman decoration committee. Mrs. I’. Sparks Kress, 417 Man- 
hattan avenue, chairman credential committee. 

Mrs. Kobert C. Barry, curator national. 

By order of the executive board—Mrs. Le Koy Sunderland 
Smith, secretary national; Mrs. William Gerry Slade, president 
national. 


MARYLAND. 

One of the most brilliant entertainments the society has given 
was given by the Maryland State Society of the United States 
Daughters of 1812, in Colonial Hall, the property of the Colonial 
Dames of Maryland, on the evening of November 24. The guest 
of honor was the Hon. Edwin Warfield, ex-president-general of the 
Society of the Warof 1812, and president-general of the Sons of 
the American Revolutiou. The drawing-room was draped with 
national flags and a portrait of Andrew Jackson was placed on the 
wall just back of the receiving line. The Society of the War of 
1812 were equally represented with the N.S. U.S. D. 1812, and 
the guests were presented to the president for the state of Mary- 
land, Mrs. Robert C. Barry (who is also curator of the national 
society), by John M. Dulaney, assisted by Albert K. Hadel and 
Dr. I. D. Iglehart. The receiving party consisted of Mrs. Robert 
C. Barry, Hon. Edwin Warfield, Mrs. William Gerry Slade, presi- 
dent of the National Society United States Daughters of 1812; 
Mrs. William Reid, of Baltimore, whose connection with the 
Colonial Dames isso well known, and who is honorary vice-presi- 
dent-general of the U.S. D. 1812; Mrs. I. D. Iglehart, vice-presi- 
dentof the Stateof Maryland and honorary vice-president national 
of the U.S. D. 1812,and Mrs. Edwin Warfield. Mrs. Barry intro- 
duced Mr. Warfield with a few charming remarks, trusting that the 
hext time he was the guest of the society its members might 
address him as “ Your Excellency.” The succeeding exercise was 
the presentation to Mr. Warfield, by Miss Mary Taylor Key, of a 
framed copy on silk of “The Star Spangled Banner,” uniquely 
arranged and which had bung in her father’s house. Mr. Warfield 
responded to both greeting and presentation in a manner which 
made everyone present supplement Mrs. Barry’s remarks regarding 
“Your Excellency,’ after which the national president, Mrs. 
Slade, was introduced and gaye a few words of appreciation and 
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greeting. Dr. Hadel added greatly to the success of the evening 
by bringing for the hearty greeting of all, the ‘“‘ Old Glory,” one of 
the first flags made in the United States and previous to 1777, 
that was carried by William Batchelor, of the Third Maryland 
Regiment at the battle of Cowpens, and subsequently by his son, 
William Batchelor, with the Twenty-Seventh Kegiment, at the 
battle of West Point. From 1844 to 1885 it was carried by the 
Old Defenders of Baltimore. A buffet supper was served, at 
which a special greeting was tendered to Mrs. Robert C. Barry, 
the president. 

Mrs. Slade was the guest of Mrs. Robert C. Barry, while in 
Baltimore, and was given a delightful dinner by her hostess, previ- 
ous to the reception. Truly it is a delight to enjoy the hospitality 
of these warm Southern hearts. 

“The Musicale” given by the National Society of the United 
States Daughters of 1812 of the state of New York, on Thursday, 
November 20, was an artistic, social and financial success, a large 
sum being thereby added to the philanthropic fund of the society, 
said fund being known as the “Ruth M. Hardy Memorial Fund.” 

The program, which was exceptionally pleasing, was rendered 
by the following artists: Franz Kaltenberg, violin; Mrs. Carrie 
Gilman Edwards and Mrs. Kk. Vashti Baxter at the piano; vocal- 
ists, Fielding Roselle, Francis Walker, Mrs. Catherine O. Welch, 
and the Philomel Double Quartette. 

Every one of the artists gave their services for the occasion, 
giving generously of the talents God had given to them. 

Mrs. Jacob Hess, under whose auspices the musicale was given, 
received the heartiest encomiums and thanks from all. 

The musicale was held at the residence of the auditor, Mrs. J. 
Alexander Striker, 229 West Fifty-first street, and no pains was 
spared by her to make everybody happy and welcome. In the 
business part of the entertainment as well as the preparations for 
the “tea,” which followed the musicale, Mrs. Striker was assisted 
by the chairman of the entertainment committee, Mrs. George A. 
Ludin. Miss Anna Parker Underhill and Miss Ann Augusta 
Pinckney presided at the tea table. 

The Euchre, under the management of Mrs. Howard Sumner 
Robbins of the Hotel Endicott, at the Waldorf-Astoria on the 
afternoon of December 4, was an enjoyable affair. Twenty-five 
prizes were given and a large sum paid into the New York State 
Society treasury. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The Dolly Madison Chapter of the N. S. U.S. D. 1812 for 
the state of Pennsylvania adopted a resolution to be presented to 
congressmen and senators that itis hoped will assist in influencing 
them to preserve the historic Fort Meigs. The Pittsburg Blues 
which took part inthe fight at Maumee Valley, all from that organ- 
ization who were killed during the battle were buried in the Fort 
Meigs burying ground. Mrs. Samuel A. Ammon had secured data 
from manuscript preserved in her father’s library, and was able to 
give an authentic account of the above historic fact. 

The Keystone Chapter of Pennsylvania, which meets at Harris- 
burg, has recently elected the following officers : Regent, Mrs. Mabel 
Cronise Jones; vice-regent, Mrs. Mary Walls Buher; registrar, 
Miss Catherine Irwin Egle; corresponding secretary, Mrs. Stella 
EF. Holmes; recording secretary, Mrs. C. W. Lynch; treasurer, Mrs. 
Ellen R. Bent; historian, Mrs. Laura E. R. Schoch. 


DELAWARE. 
The national president, Mrs. Slade, will assist in organizing a 


state society in Delaware—the business headquarters being in 
Wilmington—on Saturday, December 13. Mrs. Millard H. Cochran 
is the presidential appointee.- Other members are: Miss Mary F. 
Ridgeley, Mrs. Eugene du Pont Mrs. James R. Longfellow, Sr., 
Miss Alice Platt, Miss Eunice Ellen Ellis, Mrs. James Brayshaw, 
Miss Anna Cunningham, Mrs. William K. Duncan. 


Mrs. WILLIAM GERRY SLANE 
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OPEN PARLIAMENT. 


Mrs. Emma A. Fox. 


one for this department should be sent to 21 Bagley avenue, Detroit, 
ich. 


HEN a resolution is offered, should the motion be to 
accept or to adopt the resolution? 
The motion should be to adopt the resolution or 
that the resolution be adopted. 


At a recent school meeting a motion was offered and an 
amendment to same. After the latter had been carried in the 
affirmative the original motion was withdrawn. What standing 
would the amendment have? 

After the motion to amend was. carried, the motion which was 
before the house was the amended motion, and it was the amended 
motion that was withdrawn. It would be impossible at that time 
to withdraw only the original motion. 


When a motion with an amendment is referred to a committee, 
shall the committee bring in a report on the amendment, or on 
both the motion and the amendment? 

The report should include both the motion and the proposed 
amendment. 


How can a motion to reconsider a motion to amend the minutes 
be made? 

If the minutes have been approved, a motion to reconsider th® 
motion by which the minutes were approved must first be made 
and carried. Then a motion to reconsider the motion to amend 
the minutes may be made. 


At a meeting at which I was presiding a motion was made to 
reconsider a vote which had just been carried and I ruled it out of 
order because nothing had been done since the vote was taken. 
No point of order was raised, but my ruling was afterwards criti- 
cised. Was | not right? 

You were not right. Nothing need to intervene between a 
vote and the motion to reconsider the vote. 


What are some of the most common errors of presiding 
officers? 

A few of the most common errors are (1) omitting to tell mem 
bers in what manner to vote; saying “Those in favor,” and then 
halting, leaving the members in doubt whether they are to respond 
“aye” or to stand ; (2) omitting to take the negative vote ; (3) omit- 
ting to declare the result of a vote; (4) making a statement about 
the motion voted upon instead of simply declaring the result of the 
vote; as, for illustration, after an affirmative vote on the motion 
that reporters b2 admitted to all club meetings, saying, “ Reporters 
will be admitted to all club meetings,” instead of saying, “The 
motion is carried”; (5) saying, “What is your pleasure?” while 
there is a motion pending; and (6) saying, “I” instead of “The 
chair.” 

If-debate on a motion is in progress, the previous question is 
moved and carried, the main question put and carried. then a 
motion to reconsider is made, does the previous question act on 
the motion giving it the same effect as an undcbatable motion and 
is the whole question then voted on without further debate ? 

After the vote is taken on the main motion, the effect of the 
“previous question” is exhausted and the motion to reconsider is 
debatable. 

Would you’ kindly state in the CLun Woman whether dele- 
gates should be appointed by the presiding officer or by the club: 
The presiding officer has no power to appoint delegates unless 
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such power is given by the club. The club may appoint its dele- 
gates or authorize the presiding officer to appoint them. 


I do not understand the rule for honorary membership and 
honorary officers. Are there no limit or restrictions for these? 
Sometimes those are elected who do not care for the honor and 
sometimes those are elected who are not a credit in that capacity, 

The law of custom regarding honorary officers and honorary 
members is that when elected they are elected for life. Those 
upon whom such an honor is conferred should signify their accep- 
tance before their names are so enrolled. 


Is it right for officers and directors to vote at state elections ° 

It is right if the by-laws of the state society give them the 
privilege of voting, not otherwise. The (General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs allows the officers and directors to vote, Article 
III., Section 2, reading, “The board of directors and regularly 
accredited delegates only shall be entitled to vote at biennial meet- 
ings.” In most of the State Federations the officers vote. In 
Michigan they are not allowed to vote. If the officers vote, the 
several clubs to which they belong have one more vote than the 
other clubs, which does not seem fair. Another reason which 
might be advocated against their voting is that they constitute 
the executive department of the government as distinguished from 
the legislative, the law-making department. The assembled dele- 
gates outline a course of action and elect officers to execute their 


wishes. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 


The American Club of Berlin. 


NE of the most helpful of foreign clubs for women is 
the one in Berlin known as “The American Women’s 
Student Club.” The purpose of the organization was 

\ , | 0 establish in Berlin a comfortable and pleasant 
CAG eC, y meeting place for American women, and especially for 

young women who are alone in a strangecity. This purpose 
has been very fully carried out. The club is now housed in Kleist 
Strasse in the center of the American quarter and within two 
blocks of the beautiful American church, whicn is now in the pro- 
cess of erection. It meets in the large and cheerful parlors of Miss 
Morgan’s home for American girls and rejoices in the possession 
of a pleasant reading room and a well selected library. The read- 
ing room and library are open the entire day. Here American 
magazines and newspapers may be found and also the best refer- 
ence books on music, art and literature, to aid these women students 
in their studies. 

Miss Morgan and Miss Hunt, the charming heads of the 
house, are always ready to provide competent counsel and advice 
on all matters of importance to those who are ignorant of the cus- 
toms of the country, and to help them in securing suitable homes 
and instruction, offering them temporary homes until they can be 
comfortably and satisfactorily settled. 

Lessons in German are givev in the clubrooms by Frau Dr. 
Hempel, a woman famous for her ability in teaching the German 
language and literature and well known to every American who has 
studied in Berlin for the past twenty-five years. Frau I)r. Hempel 
also gives at the club rooms frequent lectures on German literature 


' and art. These she gives in the English language, which she 


manages with perfect ease and fluency and with scarcely any notice- 
able accent. 

The regular meetings of the club occur on the first Wednesday 
of each month from October to May. ‘nese are marked always by 
a lecture or paper delivered sometimes by members of the club, but 
more often by some visiting American. During the last year papers 
or lectures were given by Mrs. Andrew D,. White, wife of the 
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American ambassador in Berlin; Mrs. William H. Beehler, wife of 
the United States naval attache ; Mrs. Mary B. Willard, the charm- 
ing and scholarly head of the Willard School in Berlin; Mrs. Frank 
H. Mason, wife of the American consul general in Berlin; Miss 
Helen B. Thompson, of Mt. Holyoke College, the present writer, 
and others. 

A reception is given at the beginning of each year and the last 


_ Saturday of each month following. These receptions are given in 


the evening and gentlemen are invited. 

Each Saturday afternoon tea is served in the clubrooms to 
which the members of the club and other American women intro- 
duced by them are welcomed. 

All American born women are eligible to this club upon appli- 
cation, and the small fee of five marks annually puts the member- 
ship within the reach of the most impecunious student in the city. 

Mrs, White, the very cultured and scholarly wife of the Amer- 
ican ambassador, has been president of the clubever since her res- 
dence in Berlin aud will be greatly missed when she retires this 
year on account of her husband’s resignation. Mrs. Mason has 
been the vice-president and bas presided over the meetings, when 
Mrs White has been unable to attend, in the wonderfully graceful 
and charming manner which has won the hearts of all the American 
residents in Berlin. 

The success of the club is attested by the great number of 
American women who every year seek admission. No stra2ger 
traveling in Berlin who has once enjoyed its hospitality can ever 
forget the p'easure it has given her. And its members upon re- 
turning to America look back upon it as one of the most delightful 
as we)l as the most helpful influences of their stay in the German 
metropolis. ADAMS MOORE, 

The University of Chicago. 


« 


IN THE READING ROOM. 
A “Current Literature” for November will be found 


William Foster Apthorpe’s discriminating study of 
f-| “The Literary work of Emile Zola,” written origin- 
ys ally for the Boston “Evening Transcript.” 


A London literary journal offered a prize a short time ago for 
the best aphorism on the education bill, and awarded it to the fol- 
lowing very suggestive lines: 
When Church fights Chapel 

And Chapel fights Church, 


Christ and the children 
Are left in the lurch. 


“The Emancipation of the Teacher,” an article in the ‘ National 
Review” for November, written by Oliver Lodge, principal of the 
University of Birmingham, England, is a consideration of some of 
the problems of secondary schools as they exist in England tcday. 
Although conditions are widely different in America, what Mr. 
Lodge has to say will interest American educators. 


The Bohemia Guild of the Industrial Art League pf Chicago, 
has published a handsome book entitled “Chapters inf the History 
of the Art and Crafts Movement,” by Oscar Lovell Twiggs. The 
last chapter on the Development of Industrial Consciousness, 
advances the idea that industrialism is passing through steps 
closely analogous to those that have attended the evolution of 
society in the political sense, from savagery through feudalism to 
constitutional monarchy and finally to democracy. On the indus- 
trial side we seem now to be passing into a condition of feudalism, 
but an advance toward individual freedom, similar to that in politi- 
cal life, may be perhaps looked for in industrial life, 
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Mrs. Annie Russell Marble, the well known club woman and 
member of the Worcester Woman’s Club, writes for the “Dial” of 
November 1, on “The Growth and Mission of Nature-Poetry.” 
She traces the gradual reaction from the era of apathy and deca- 
dence, both in poetry of nature and of loftier life, which set in after 
Shakespeare’s time, when nature was regarded not only with indiff- 
erence but even with disgust, to the full fruition of spiritual 
awakening in the Victorian poets, to whom nature has revealed 
the true meaning of creation and thedivine. They have endowed 
Nature with a soul and have apostrophized her as the highest con- 
ception of life and love and truth. In American poetry, the writer 
finds yet more distinct stages of development, and “messages of joy- 
ance and reverence in nature-communion.” For this nature com- 
munion, the poet trains imagination and soul, to give bounteniad 
to the scientific analysis of the day. 

In the “Christian Register” we find this pretty plea for “Birds 
in the Bush,” written by Rebecca Palfrey Utter: 

Birds in the bush, we see them fluttering, 
Half hidden by the leaves; in sudden gleams 


Bright colors flash beneath the lifted wings: 
Alert with life each smallest feather seems. 


And how er sing in that bright hour’s hush 
When gray cloud islands catch the sunrise flush,— 
Those dear shy birds that nest in yonder bush! 


Birds in the hand lie motionless and dumb: 
From folded wings no flashing colors come. 
Had I my will, the proverb old should stand, 
Better one bird in bush than two in hand. 


Paul S. Reinsch, writing in the “‘World’s Work” for November, 
of “The New Era of Decorative Art,” as expounded by th? recent 
exposition of the decorative arts at Turin, says of rugs: “The prin- 
ciples of the new decorative art reject the Oriental rug because it 
owes its origin to the need of one striking ornament in the bare 
tent of a nomad, and is ordinarily seen from~a slight-elevation by 
a person seated upon it. In a European house it fails to harmonize 
with the other furniture, and its bright and variegated hues and 
small patterns, effective when close to the view, are less pleasing 
and appropriate when seer from a higher elevation. Therefore, 
instead of the geometrical ornamentation and the dazzling richness 
of color in the Oriental rug, the new art makes use of a uniform 
base of color, designs traced in curves, and flowing bands like the 
ornaments in wall frescoes and in wood carving.” 


“The Turin Exposition,’ says Mr. Reinsch, “was devoted 
wholly to this new art movement, a movement for a new decorative 
art to pervade all the activities and environments of life, a move- 
ment for beautifying common objects and making them more 
dignified, and more distinctive of our modern ideas and civilization. 
Not.,only does this movement demand artistic judgment in pur- 
chasing, and scorn of the cheap and characterless and inartistic, 
but it aims to reform production and give a wider and happier life 
to individual laborers. Through correlation of the arts, every 
laborer, instead of being a mere iasentient cog in the machinery of 
commercialism, is again to participate in the joy of producing a 
thing of beauty.” 


Dr. Henry Van Dyke has been writing in the Philadelphia 
“Public Ledger and Times,” about the deluge; not the Noachian 
cataclysm, but the modern deluge that is inundating our every-day 
life—the Book Flood. Dr. Van Dyke states that the annual output 
of this country alone is between 4000 and 5coo different, works, of 
which some 5,000,000 of copies are issued. Contrary to the usua 
custom, he justifies the pouring out of such a flood of books: 
“After all is it not better that a hundred unnecessary books should 
be published than that one good and useful book should be lost? 
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Nature’s law of parsimony is arrived at by a process of expense 
The needless volumes, like the unfertile seeds, soon sink out of 
sight, and the books that have life in them are taken care of 
by the readers who are waiting somewhere to receive and cherish 
them.” 


And with Dr. Van Dyke’s justification of the present flood of 
literature, comes a “Defence of Penny Dreadfuls,” in the “Literary 
News,” quoted from “The Defendant,” by Chesterton, “It is 
firmly fixed in the minds of most people that gutter-boys, unlike 
everybody else in the community, find their principal motives of 
conduct in printed books. So far as I have investigated, in con- 
nection with the dirtiest book stalls in the poorest districts, the 
facts are simply these: The whole bewildering mass of vulgar 
juvenile literature is concerned with adventures, rambling, discon 
necting and endless. It does not express any passion of any sort, 
for there is no human character of any sort. It runs eternally in 
certain grooves of local and historical type: the medieval knight 
the eighteenth century duellist, and the modern cowboy, recur 
with the same stiff simplicity as the conventional human figures in 
an Oriental pattern. I can quite as easily imagine a human being 
kindling wild appetites by the contemplation of his Turkey carpet 
as by such dehumanized and naked narrative as this. There should 
be some common sense recognition of the fact that the youth of the 
lower orders demands, and always must have, formless and endless 
romantic reading of some kind,and some provision should be made 
for its wholesomeness.” 


The achievements of Mrs. Zelia Nuttall in explorations and 
scientific research have won for her cordial recognition from the 
world of science, says the “Literary News” for November. Mrs. 
Nuttall is a true American, a well-gowned woman, and so good a 
linguist that she can be charming in seven languages as well as in 
a number of obscure Mexican dialects. Endowed with ample 
means, she has been able to gratify her tastes for scholarly research 
and she has penetrated into remote corners of Mexico and through 
unknown parts of tropic Yucatan, discovering ancient ruins and 
marvelous reminders of a civilization long ante-dating Columbus’ 
discovery. She has discovered rare picture writings in remote 
Indian villages, and has given to science one of the most valuable 
historical documents of ancient Mexico, which has been named in 
her honor, the “Codex Nuttall.” Today there are few higher 
authorities on Mexican antiquities and the picture writings of that 
archaic civilization. Mrs. Nuttall has been working heretofore 
under the auspices of Harvard, and she is an honorary assistant of 
the Peabody Museum, which has lately published her book on the 
fundamental principles of Old and New Civilization. Hereafter 
she will work with the University of California and when not at 
work in the field, will reside in the suburbs of the city of Mexico 
where she has recently bought an old Spanish home built by Alva. 
redo, one of the Spanish conquerors. 


THE WORLD IN GENERAL. 


OW comes the word that the author of “Elizabeth 
and her German Garden” and her husband are not 
to visit this country. It is said that the “Man of 
Wrath” objects to coming as “Mr. Elizabeth,” so the 
journey was Called off as soon as he saw the announce- 

ments in the newspapers. 


A study of the statistics obtained by the life insurance com- 
panies shows that women have a greater expectation of life at every 
age than men. Thus the old idea is exploded, that the risk in 
insuring a woman’s life is greater than ina man’s. The compara- 
tively sheltered life of the average woman more than balances the 
greater robustness of the average man. 
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An enterprising architect has already employed in an Ameri- 
can building some of the peculiar features of Greek construction 
which have been unearthed at Assos in Asia Minor by American 
archaeologists, drawings and restorations of which have recently 
appearediin “Investigations at Assos,” published by the Archaeo- 
logical Institute of America. 


It is no longer necessary to make the pilgrimage to Bayreuth 
to hear and see Wagner as Wagner wished to be heard and seen. 
At Munich there is now an improved copy of the theatre at Bay- 
reuth, the Prinz-Regenten Theatre, with exactly the same amphi- 
theatrical arrangement of seats, the same invisible orchestra, the 
same vast stage, the same entrances, the same ordering of the per- 
formances as at Bayreuth. There are now two theatres in , 
world in which music and drama can be simultaneously absorbed. 


An important competition has just been held by the Muni- 
cipal Art Association of Brussels, for artistic public fountains, 
electric car waiting-rooms, street signs, newspaper kiosks, electric 
car poles, street clocks, advertising signs and house fronts. It is 
said that the electric car poles shown were very graceful “creations,” 
and this can be readily believed by any one who has studied the 
beautifully designed telephone poles of Amsterdam, which deserve 
to rank among the factors that make city life worth living. 


Russia’s great Trans-Siberia Railway is now reported to be an 
incentive to a hitherto unimagined enterprise in this country. A 
Trans-Alaskan railway is announced as contemplated, and as in its 
earlier stages of preparation. Starting at Cook’s Inlet, where land 
the steamers from Seattle, its course is planned to Port Clarence 
on Behring’s Strait, 850 miles. Thence by immense steel boats 
passengers and freight will be ferried across the strait to connect 
with Russia’s great Asiatic railway. Thus five years hence, the 
passage from Paris to San Francisco can he accomplished, as the 
projectors say, within two weeks, and the Old World and the New 


will be as one. 


On the occasion of King Edward’s birthday, November 9, the 
Bishop of Ripon, in a sermon at Sandringham, took as his text the 
disappearance of race distinctions and the attainment of the grand 
brotherhood of man. King Edward and Kaiser William were 
among the hearers of the eminent churchman when he referred to 
the ties which have long united Germany and Great Britain. Con- 
tinuing, the bishop said that however these countries were divided 
by the German Ocean, a race blended of both peoples was contin- 
uing to grow on the American side of the Atlantic, where German 
and Englishman were becoming one nationality. 


Architecturally speaking, Mississippi’s new million dollar Capi- 
tol at Jackson will be the most prominent of the public buildings 
in the South and will far exceed in beauty of design any structure 
of the kind that has ever been erected south of the Mason and 
Dixon line. While not so large as the Capitol buildings of some 
Southern states, notably Texas, it is far superior to all in form and 
outline. The style adopted is a pure renaissance classic of a dig- 
nity and elegance of proportion which fittingly expresses the power 
honor and dignity of the state. It is designed on the order of 
pavilions connected by wings, with a view to giving architectura 
prominence and expression to its fundamental purpose of accom. 
modating the legislative, executive and judicial branches of the 
government. A feature of the building will be the hall of history, 
which will occupy a circular room and be filled with manuscripts 
portraits and relics connected with the past history of the com- 
monwealth. 
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A course in rural sociology was begun at the University of 
Michigan this fall. It is now beginning to be quite generally rec- 
ognized that the country as well as the city has problems that are 
worthy the consideration of the sociologist. About one-half of the 
people of the United States belong to the rural classes. They are 
an integral part of the industrial and social structure. Their prob- 
lems, while very different from those of the people living in the 
cities, are of sufficient importance to warrant the attention of edu- 
cated people, and especially of those whose professional work will 
bring them into contact with the questions involved. Some of the 


topics that are being treated at the university are: The agricul-. 


tural industry, the rural population, rural communication, farmers’ 
organizations, business co-operation in agriculture, the rural school, 
the country church, agricultural education, social phases of agri- 
cultural problems, and the psychology of farm life. 


One of the most wonderful inventions of the twentieth century 
has just been perfected, and is now going into the service of the 
newspapers of this and other countries. It is the electrograph, a 


machine for transmitting pictures by wire, invented by Thomas 


Mills and H. R. Palmer, two young men of Cleveland, and per- 
fected for newspaper half-tone work by Arthur Leslie, president of 
the Leslie newspaper syndicate of New York. Many inventors, 
including the leading electricians of this country, have struggled 
with this important problem. From a complicated and imprac- 
ticable embryo the present machine has been evolved, step by step 
and several years have been consumed in developing the present 
perfect apparatus from the crude idea of the electrograph origin- 
ally presented. The greatest marvel of this wonderful invention is 
its remarkable simplicity. A little common, everyday pin is the 
instrument which makes it possible to send a faithful reproduction 
of the features of a person, or the exact details of a scene, throb- 
bing over the wire from one distant point to another. By means 
of the electrograph, which it has taken five years of patient labor 
to perfect, a reproduction of a photograph is sent from New York 
to Chicago in five minutes. Newspaper correspondents can tele- 
graph illustrations to accompany their dispatches; military com- 
manders may send war maps; travelers may be identified by their 
likenesses, and the police may transmit a photograph from a rogues’ 
gallery to hold a criminal in a distant city. It nowremains only to 
instal the system in a more general way so that the electrograph 
will pass into every day use as one of the ordinary conveniences of 
civilization. 


Ten women sanitary inspectors have been installed in New 
York, the first women who have been officially appointed to such a 
position in that city, where formerly the inspection of tenement 
health and morals was confined to the police, then to politically 
appointed health officers. Henceforth, thanks to the tenement 
house Commission, the right living of the city’s poor will be under 
‘the supervision of technically trained men and women who have 


Lstood the test of a rigid civil service examination. Out of the 1200 


applicants who responded last spring to a call from the tenement 
house commission for sanitary officers, subject to civil service 
examination as provided by the tenement house law, a large pro- 
portion was women. The authorities were apparently unprepared 
for such a formidable feminine response, and when the candidates 
were assembled the women were informed that a special examin- 
ation would be offered them at some future time, and all but five 
retired to await the further call. Thirty-three women took the spe- 
cial examination held later, and of that number seven were qualified 
for positions and officially notified of their appointment. Of those 
who took the first examination with the men, three qualified, two 
standing seventh in the list of 195 men. The special examination 
for the women covered the same ground as the original examin- 
ation for men. The ten qualified and appointed make an extremely 
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capable body of women and can hardly fail to do exceptionally 
efficient work. The highest percentage was attained by Miss 
Mary B. Sayles, a graduate of Smith College. It is a gay plume 
in the cap of the advocates of higher education that a large pro- 
portion of the appointees is college-bred, Smith, Cornell, Vassar, 
Johns Hopkins, Columbia, Barnard, and the Universities of Wis- 
consin and Virginia each having a representative in the list. The 
salary is $1200 a year. 


In central Kentucky is the little town of Harrodsburg, the 
oldest in the state, with only about 4000 inhabitants, nothwith- 
standing its 128 years of existence. But it contains a coterie of 
cultured people who keep step in the march of progress. In proof 
of this the “College Street Club,” composed of twenty-five women, 
was one of the first in the state to federate in both the State and 


the General Federation. It is strict in its observance of parlia- 


mentary law and it makes its own programs and fills them after 
they are made. Therefore it has developed a number of easy and 


ready speakers. The members not infrequently treat their sub- 


jects in addresses instead of papers that are read. It opens its 
club year annually with an entertainment in which the literary and 
the social elements blend harmoniously, the opening or president’s 
day being observed this year on Oct 2, at the spacious home of 
the vice-president, Miss Riker. After the gracious speeches of 


the retiring president and officers, setting forth the aim and prog. 


ress of the club, Miss Thomas, the new president, made a pleasing 
address, summing up her hopes and anticipations for her year of 
office. A charming breakfast of seven courses was then served 
to the club and guests, after which the hostess, Miss Riker, as- 
sumed the duties of toastmistress, her bright toasts eliciting many 
witty responses. 


The well-known club woman, club lecturer and journalist, Mrs. 
Emma Shaw Colcleugh, has returned from her latest and most 
adventurous journey to Central Africa, says the Boston “Trans- 
cript.” Her tour took her thousands of miles into places never 
before trod by a white woman, and she probably has a more thor- 
ough knowledge of the world’s darkest regions than any other liv- 
ing woman. Contrary to the advice of her friends, who attempted 
to dissuade her from jeopardizing her life on such an expedition, 
Mrs. Colcleugh sailed from New York last May for Mombrasa, 
where begins the great Uganda railway to Lake Victoria N yanza. 
Arrived at Mombrasa, she was strongly advised not to attempt the 
journey over the new railroad, as for the last fifty miles there were 
only temporary tracks, liable at any time to give way and derail the 
train, but Mrs. Colcleugh was not to be turned back at that stage 
of her journey and she insisted on proceeding. Her experience on 
the railroad was one of rare good fortune, and with the exception 
of unimportant delays of never more than a few hours, the journey 
to the lake was accomplished in comparatively quick time. Cross- 
ing in a small lake steamer to Mengo, the capital of one of the 
native tribes, Mrs. Colcleugh made that the central point from 
which to conduct short expeditions through all the surrounding 
country, for study of the conditions and the peoples, and she has 
brought home many valuable and interesting relics as mememtos 
of these trips. On her return to England Mrs. Colcleugh was the 
recipient of attentions from many distinguished people, making an 
address at a luncheon given by the Society of American Women in 
London, dining at the Pioneer Club as the guest of Lady Hamilton, 
attending a tea at the Writers’ Club, and receiving other flattering 
invitations. Mrs. Colcleugh has previously traveled in Labrador, 
Newfoundland, Alaska, the North Pacific Islands, Hawaii, the 
Fiji Islands and New Zealand, and is an intelligent observer of 
primitive arts, manners and customs, and of sociological conditions. 
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A special correspondent of the Boston “Transcript” writes 
from North Carolina that it has been known for some time that 
the subject of child labor, especially in textile plants, will be given 
a good deal of consideration when the North Carolina Legislature 
convenes this month. For a time after the last Legislature 
when a bill which proposed to abolish child labor was held up 
upon the voluntary agreement of the cotton manufacturers to puta 
stop to the practice, there was a cessation of the awitation along 
this line, but it was renewed when it became known that many of 
the mills were violating the agreement. At first it was only 
whispered that the agreement was not being observed faithfully : 
then it was said openly that a few mills had never ceased to employ 
children. Later this was followed by an emphatic statement by 
H. B. Varner, State Labor Commissioner, to the effect that many 
mills had not paid the slightest attention to the agreement they 
had signed. This has caused the public to realize the worthless- 
ness of such an agreement, and it now appears certain that the 
next Legislature will take the matter up and enact a law that wil 
cover the case. A state officer gives the Transcript correspon- 
dent the information that a bill to prohibit the employment .of 
children has already been drawn and will be introduced early in 
the session by a leading cotton manufacturer who is strongly 
opposed to the employment of children. The age limit will be 
fixed at either twelve or fourteen years. 


Instances multiply that indicate the serious estimate that is held 
of the value of the women’s club movement. Early in September rep- 
resentatives from thirty-two women’s clubsin and around Chicago 
met at the University of Chicago and talked over plans toward 
taking an active part in enlarging the work now carried on by the 
University Lecture Association. The meeting which adjourned 
without taking definite action was presided over by President 
Harper of the University. Another more notable instance also in 
Chicago, is that State Factory Inspector E. T. Davies will ask the 
next Legislature to authorize the Illinios State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs to delegate, whenever the Federation shall desire, 
two or more of its members to act as assistant inspectors. Dr. 
Cornelia DeBey, industrial commissioner of the Federation, and 
others belonging to it have taken great interest in the crusade 
against sweat shops. Some factory owners have barred the 
Federation’s representatives out of their establishments, and it is 
to confer upon the club women the right to investigate such places 
at anytime that the amendment to the law will be asked. Mr. 
Davies says he thinks the women of the Federation can give his 


office much aid as they have shown a disposition to do in the past. 
No salaries will be provided for in the proposed amendment, the 
women having volunteered to do the inspecting without pay. 


In a report submitted to the Philippine commission by A. U. 
Betts, the provincial governor, he speaks as follows of the Filipino 
women: “‘In several of the leading towns the wives of the presi- 
dents have formed clubs among the leading women of the pueblo 
to further assist in the advancement of the women of the islands 
I desire particularly to mention the town of Pandan, where the 
wife of the president has formed a club of over two hundred 
women, all of whom are assisting her in obtaining more liberty and 
respect for the women.” This would seem to justify Mrs. Lowe’s 
prediction at Milwaukee. 


Washington is to have a society of arts and crafts. Outside 
of local considerations it is held that such a society is needed 
because Washington is a federal and representative city. Outside 
of New York it is not likely that any American city shelters so 
many transient art workers and their representatives during the 
season. uestions of legislation with regard to tariff, to building, 
to decoration and to works of art in innumerable forms are con- 
stantly arising, and for the proper consideration of these it is held 
that the representatives of varied art interests should have a rally. 
ing point at the capital, and the Arts and Crafts Club proposes to 
provide that much needed headquarters. 
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CLUB STUDY. 


Conducted by Mrs. May Allen Ward. 


(The following syllabus for the study of the history of civil 
service reform has been prepared for the Massachusetts State 
Federation by Professor Lucy Maynard Salmon, author of the 
“ Appointing Power.”’) 

INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


JHE history of civil service reform is but one part of 
¥% | the general history of the country. Its place, there- 
4 fore, among other movements can be understood 
only as its relation to the general history of the 
country is understood. It is also true that it is in 
large part a history of individuals—of those who have exercised 
the power of appointment with good judgment and for the best 
interests of the country, of those whojhave trafficked in government 
offices for their own personal advancement, of those who have 
labored untiringly to undo the evils resulting from the spoils system 
and to put the civil service beyond the reach of grasping poli- 
ticians. 

It is, therefore, recommended that those who are to make a 
detailed study of the subjeet should take up works in the follow- 
ing order: First, a general outline; second, a detailed account. 
third, a biography; fourth, the works of the person whose biog- 
raphy has been studied; fifth, the legislation of the period ; sixth, 
a special history of civil service reform. This plan may be illus- 
trated by the following study suggested for the period of Wash- 
ington. First, Albert Bushnell Hart, Epochs of American His- 
tory; second, James Schouler, History of the United States ; 
third, Henry,Cabot Lodge, George Washington; fourth, Writings 
of Washington; fifth, organization of the executive departments in 
Annals of Congress; sixth, Gaillard Hunt, Office Seeking During 
Washington’s Administration, in American Historical Review 
January, 1896 ; seventh, Gaillard Hunt, Calendar of Applications 
and Recommendations for Office During the Presidency of George 
Washington ; eighth, United States Civil Service Commission, Fif. 
teenth Annual Report. Similar lists may be made out for succeed. 
ing administrations. 

Special studies may be made of various features of the spoils 
system and civil service reform, such as the following: Applica- 
tions for office, the classified service, the examination system, the 
claims of army and navy veterans, the consular service, the diplo- 
matic service, the Indian bureau, the census bureau, rural free de- 
livery, fourth-class postmasters, the four years’ limitation law, 
Work of the United States Civil Service Commission, Work of the 
National Civil Service ‘Reform League, George William Cur- 
tis, Dorman B. Eaton, Harper’s Weekly and civil service reform, 
The Nation and civil service reform, the civil service in Porto 
Rico, the civil service in the Philippines. 

It has been difficult to make out satisfactory lists of refer- 
ences. Many libraries do not contain important works needed for 
a thorough study of the subject, and it has seemed inadvisable to 
cumber the lists with works not generally accessible. This explains 


the omission of titles like Niles’ Register and similar ones. On 
the other hand, several titles have been included of works not 
particularly valuable per se, but of some service because found in 
most libraries. Periodical literature and the publications of differ- 
ent societies organized to promote civil service reform have not 
been included, since these have been given in full in the Bzb/iog- 
raphy of Civil Service Reform issued by the Women’s Auxiliary to 
the Civil Service Reform Association. } 

| It would not have been possible to send out this syllabus with 
the accompanying references without the efficient help rendered 
by three friends, alumnz of Vassar College—Miss L. A. Moriarity. 
Miss H. Sinsabaugh and Miss K. F. Belcher. Miss Moriarity has 
prepared the outlines and references for the first six parts, and 
Miss Sinsabaugh and Miss Belcher those of the remaining parts. 
The merits of the syllabus are due to them, its defects are my 


own. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., October, 1902, 
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CIVIL SERVICE IN THE COLONIES. 


Proprietary colonies—power of proprietor. More limited 
powers of the governor of charter colonies. Provincial governor’s 
power of appointment and suspension of councillors. Independent 
right of military appointment. Unlimited power in appointment 
and removal of civil officers up to 1700. Later rule requiring the 
advice and consent of the council. Conflict between the board of 
trade and the governor over “tenure of judges.” Corrupt use of 
patronage by royal governors. Open sale and barter of offices, 
Encroachment of Legislature on the power of the governor. Sala- 


ries. Tenure-of-office. Principle of rotation in office. 
REFERENCE. 
DoyLe. English in America, I., 121, 139-41, 143, 160, 213, 245, 


245-49, 259, 289-90, 338-43, 363-64 ; II., 167, 273, 293-94, 300, 304 
374-76, 380, 420-23, 424-26, 442-45; III., 109-11, 127, 180, 198° 
208, 281-82, 286, 308, 335-36, 364, 368. - 

Fiske. Dutch Colonies, I., 131-32, 165, 167, 194; II., 2, 39, 144, 
309-11. 

Old Virginia, I., 64, 144, 146,279; II., 56-57, 154, 275, 376, 

GREENE. Provincial Governor, 72-78, 81-82, 85, 110-17, 133-44, 
157-59, 182-88; appendix A., 207-64. 

HILDRETH. History, I., 127-30, 175, 180, 186, 195, 224, 235; II., 
44-48, 82, 170. 

Howe. Puritan Republic, 27-47, 60, 272-76, 309-10, 387-89. 

LARNED. Ready Reference, see names of states. 

LowELL. Colonial Governments. 

MoRTON. Popular Objections. 

POORE. Charters. 

WiLson. Memorial History. 

Winsor. Narrative History, V., 92, 103, 105, 113, 116-17, 123-24, 
129, 155, 202, 209-10, 214-15, 218, 290-92, 318, 364, 389, 390. 

Il, 


THE CIVIL SERVICE IN THE CONSTITUTION— ITS 
THEORY AND INTERPRETATION. 


CONSTITUTIONAL BASIS OF THE APPOINTING POWER.—De- 
fects in method of appointment under the Articles of Confedera- 
tion and in the State Constitutions. Theories in the federal conven- 
tion of 1789 concerning the power of appointment,—proposals to 
place it in (a) the national Legislature, (b) the President and 
Senate, (c) the President alone. The appointing power given to 
the President. Eligibility of members of Congress to appointment. 

INTERPRETATION OF CONGRESS IN 1789.—Ambiguity of the 
Constitution regarding tenure and removal. History of the meas 
ure giving the power of removal to the President. Arguments in 
favor of removal by the President. Arguments in favor of re- 
moval by the President and Senate. Other interpretations of 
the Constitution. (uestions settled by debate and passage of bill. 


REFERENCES, 

ADAMS, JOHN. Works, I., 448-50; II1., 407-12; VI., 186, 408, 428, 
4339 449-42, 533-39, 547°5¢. 

Curtis, G. T. Constitutional History, I., 476-77, 581-82; II, 
143-45, 462-69. 

E.iiot. Debates, I., 175, 179, 182; IV., 350-404, 480-83; V., 128 
131, 140-43, 155-56, 167, 188, 190, 192, 266, 328-29, 334, 349-50, 
375-76, 378-80, 442, 446, 467, 474.75, 505, 507, 516-17, 522-25, §50, 
562-63. 

FISHER. Evolution of the Constitution, 64, 98, 171-73. 

HAMILTON. The Federalist (edited by Henry Cabot Lodge), Nos, 
LXXVI., LXXVII., pp. 471-82. 

HILDRETH. History, III., 491, 494, 524; I1V., 103, 105-8, 111, 116. 

JEFFERSON. Writings, V., 161-64. 

MADISON. Writings, I., 189-91, 474-78, 483-84, 487; I1V., 342.43 
368-69, 355. 
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PoorReE. Charters. 

STERNE. Constitutional History, 74-76, 82, 151. 

Srory. Commentaries, ss. 1524-1554. 

STrorY. Exposition, 81, 82, 94, 95, 172-76, 178, 182, 292, 299. 


UNITED STATES CIviL SERVICE COMMISSION. Fifteenth report, 


PP. 443.440. 
Ill. 
THE CIVIL SERVICE UNDER STATESMEN. 

UNDER FEDERALISTS, 1789-1801.—Washington’s opinions as 
to appointments to office. His views put into practice. Mr. Adams’s 
appointment of relatives. Appointments made without advice of 
the Cabinet. Removal of Mr. Pickering. Judiciary filled with 
federalists. “Midnight appointments.” 

UNDER REPUBLICANS, 1801-1829.—Situation with reference 
to patronage. Principles governing Jefferson in appointments. 
His views on removal. Use of power. Complaints against Jeffer- 
son regarding appointments and removals. Legislative measures 
proposed. Decision of the Supreme Court. Mr. Madison opposed 
to removals. Conduct in appointing. Opposition of the [Senate 
concerning appointments and removals. Mr. Monroe’s views. 
Ineligibility of members again discussed. Tenure of Office Act of 
1820. Mr. Adams’s position. Annoyed by office seekers. Irre- 
proachable conduct in appointments and removals. Results of his 
course. Attacks on executive patronage in 1826. 

REFERENCES. 

ApAms, HENRY. History, I., 224,226-36; II.,143-59; V., 5-12, pp 
359-379; VII, 371, 396-98; VIIL., 162-63. 

John Randolpb, 61-63. 

ADAMS, JOHN. Works, VIII., 529-30, 5901, 601, 604, 608, 614, 633-34 
636, 652, 659; IX., 82, 87, 248, 251-56, 484, 533-35, 561, 577, 034; 
X., 61-62, 397. 

ADAMS, JOHN Quincy. Memoirs, V., 89, 298; VL., 521, 546-47: 
VII., 96-100, 112, 116-17, 206-8, 424-25; VIII., 112, 138-39, 144, 
149, 176, 179, 189, 192; IX., 218-38. 

BENTON. Thirty Years’ View, I., 80-87, 159-63. 

CurTis, G. W. Orations, II., 3-11. 

HILDRETH. History, IV., 106, 130-32, 457, 570-1; V., 94-96, 242-44, 
290-92, 324, 371-72, 422-31, 667-68; VI., 622. 

Von Ho .st. History I, 72; I1., 15-20, 23, 24-25. 

JEFFERSON. Writings, I.,291-95; V., 144,157, 223,206, 490; VII., 
233, 489; VIIL., 11-12, 25-27, 30-33. 35» 42» 44°45) 53, 64, 66, 68-70, 
76, 82, 84, 102, 126, 131-33, 170, 211, 217-18, 248, 260, 412; IX., 7, 
51, 248; X., 168-09. 

LopGE. George Washington, II., 61-73, 220, 240-47, 260-06. 

MADISON. Letters, III., 5-6, 26, 196, 200, 202, 268-70, 319; 1V., 343 
350-53, 359-57) 370. 

MAGRUDER. John Marshall, X., 154-58, 180. 

MONROE. Writings, 322-24; V., 347. 

Morse. John Adams. VI., X ed. of 1899-1900, 295-98, 309-11, 316-17, 
ed. of 1885, 295-98, 313-17. 

Morse. John Quincy Adams, \V., 177-87, 197-200, 205-0, 209. 

Morse. Thomas Jefferson, ed. of 1888, 218-25; ed. of 1899, 183, 
194-202, 230-34. 

RICHARDSON. Messages, X., 11-123 I., 530-31; I1., 69. 

ROOSEVELT. Thomas H. Benton, ed. of 1888, 79-85 ; ed. of 1899, 72. 

SCHOULER. History, I., 107-112, 492-93; I1., 6-14. 210, 250-51, 350; 
ITI., 4, 13-15, 259-04, 271-74, 342-45, 428-29. 

SCHURZ. Henry Clay, I., 258-61, 281-82, 289-90, 334-34. 

SHEPARD. Martin Van Buren, 46, 137-30. ; 

STEVENS. Albert Gallatin, ed. 1899, 186-88, 291-92, 297 ; ed. 18384, 
281-82. 

TYLER. Parties and Patronage, 14, 19-37, 50-54, 5-78, 90-91, 97-98, 


101-108. 
United States Civil Service Commission. Fifteenth report, 446-454. 
Writings, XI., 348, 364, 393, 420, 432, 447) 4503 


WASHINGTON. 
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XII, 16, 43, 44, 96, 137, 2575 304, 412, 414; XIII, 114, 118, 210; 
XIV., 15,29) 375 476 154, 156. 
WILLIAMs. Manual, and II. 
lV. 
THE INTRODUCTION OF THE SPOILS SYSTEM. 
Jackson’s views in 1812. Need of reform discovered in 1829. 
Application of his principles: Ina general proscription; in custom 
houses ; in the post office department; in the revenue department; 
in the appointment of members of Congress; in the use of the 
press. Rush for office. Character of Jackson’s appointees. States- 
men feel the danger of the spoils system. Reluctance of the Sen- 
ate to confirm Jackson’s nominations. Resolutions to ir quire into 
the extent of executive patronage. Patronage bill of John C. 
Calhoun. 
REFERENCES. 

Curtis, G. W. Orations, II., 9-12, 241-42, 476. 

Von Horst. History, II, 22-28, 153-54, 343-49, 376, 407-8, 507-14: 
IIT., 143-50; 1V., 250-52, 257, 264-69, 27379, 422-23; V., 345, 
350-1; VI_., 71-72, 192 93, 197, 200-3, 213. 

LALOR. Cyclopaedia. 

LODGE. Daniel Webster, ed. 1884, 116, 172: 

PALGRAVE. Dictionary, III., 454. 

PARTON. Life of Jackson, III., 91, 92, 173-83, 206-27, 227 55 

———General Jackson, 287-96. 


ed. 1899, 237. 


RHODES. History, I , 102-3, 385, 399-400; II., 248-49. 
RICHARDSON. Messages, III., 4t-48, 53, 132-34. 

SCHOULER. History, 1V., 272, 344, 360, 432-33, 490-92. 

SCHURZ. Henry Clay, I., 258-62, 289, 332-49, 365-67; II., 6068, 


183 84; 184-85, 193-95, 197 98. 


SHEPARD. Martin Van Buren, 38-48, 152, 177-83. 199-331, 392-93. 

STANWOOD. Presidential Elections, 106, 277. 

SUMNER. Andrew Jackson, 63, 142, 146. 

UNITED STATES CivIL SERVICE COMMISSION. Fifteenth report, 
45463. 

WEBSTER. Works, I., 25862, 333-35; II., 89; III, 432; IV... 
179-99. 

WILLIAMS. Manual, II. 


V. 
THE RESULTS OF THE SPOILS SYSTEM. 

Results in Van Buren’s administration. Harrison and Tyler 
promise reform. General Harrison confronted with difficulties. 
Webster’s circular against electioneering by officials. Tyler 
endeavors to reform the government. Failure of legislation under 
Tyler. Polk’s address non-committal on spoils system. Spoils 
system fully established. Taylor’s ideas on civil service. Futile 
legislation under Polk and Taylor. Pass examinations instituted 
in 1853. Pierce carries spoils system to the extreme. Attempt to 
reform the consular service. Culmination of the spoils evil in 
Buchanan’s-administration. 


REFERENCES, 


AbpAms. Charles Francis Adams, 23, 24-28, 20. 
BRYCE. Commonwealth, 131-39. 
CALHOUN. Works, II., 446-65.; V., 148-90. 
CuRTIS. 


Orations, II., 12-20, 43-45. 125, 151, 175-80. 
Von Hotst. History, I1., 14-31, 71-79, §¢¢-14, 6033 III., 145-46 
35°, 457-59. 
John C. Calhoun, 113-18, 199-203. 
Daniel Webster, 167. 

William H. Seward, ed. of 1888, 27-28, 282 88. 

Lewis Cass, 1 39 40. 

Messages, IV., 50, 88-89, 58-59, 105-0; 


LODGE. 

LOTHROP., 

MCLAUGHLIN. 

RICHARDSON. 
659-60, 531. 

ROOSEVELT. Thomas H. Benton, ed. 1888, 79-87, 185; ed. 1899, 
71-78, 204-5. 


V., 80, 110. 
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SCHOULER. History, IV., 34-36, 188-91. 

SCHURZ. Henry Clay, I., 333-38, 368; II., 61-69. 

SHEPARD. Martin Van Buren, ed. of 1888, 152, 177-83, 199, 331, 
392-93; ed. cf 1899, 207-13, 232, 246, 261-62, 387. 

SUMNER. Andrew Jackson, 187-93, 409, 453-54. 

UNITED STATES CiviIL SERVICE COMMISSION. Fifteeath Report, 
463-73. 

WILLIAMS. Mapual, III. and 1V. 


V1. 
THE BEGINNINGS OF REFORM. 


PERIOD OF CIvIL SERVICE LEGISLATION, 1861-1871 —The 
clean sweep under Lincoln. Increase of Congressional influence. 
Improvements in the consular service. Use of spoils under John- 
son. First Civil Service Reform bill. Tenure-of-O ffice bill passed. 

PERIOD of OPERATION OF THE FIRST CIVIL SERVICE 
RULES, 1872-1874.—Civil service under Grant. Civil service com- 
mission instituted. Modification of the Tenure-of-Office act. 
Question of reform in the election of 1872. Congress nullifies civil 
service act of 1871 by refusing appropriations. 

PERIO% SUCCEEDING THE ABANDONMENT OF THE RULES, 
1874-1883.—Civil Service in the campaign of 1876. Keynote of 
reform sounded by President Hayes. Reform in New York cus- 
tom house. Reform in New York post office. President Arthur 
continues the reform. Increase of public interest in the question. 
Pendleton Bill of 1883. 

GROWTH OF THE MERIT SySTEM SINCE 1883.—Attitude of 
the later presidents towards civil servicereform. Extension of the 
classified service between 1883-1902. Executive order of President 
McKinley, May 29, 1899, and its effects. Violations of the civil 
service law. Question of political assessments. Agitation for 
consular reform. Scope of civil service rules and regulations in 
1902. Action of Congress affecting the merit system, 1883 19092. 
Repeal of Tenure-of-Office Bill. Failure of Congressional attack 
in 1898. Philippine civil service act of 1900. Appropriations 
made by Congress for carrying out civil service law. Decisions of 
courts upon Federal civil service statutes. 

REFERENCES. 
ANnpDREwsS, E. B. Last Quarter-Century, I . 59-60, 230-32, 247; II., 

105-6. 

APPLETON. American Biography. 
BLAINE, JAMES G. Twenty Years, I , 284-86; II., 124-25, 267-74, 

352-55, 449-56, 644-51. 

CurTIs. Orations, Volume II. contains the most important of 

Mr. Curtis’s addresses on the subject between 1869 and 1892. 
FisH, CARL R. Lincoln and the Patronage. American Histori- 

cal Review, October 1902. 

GooDNOW, FRANK J. Politics and Administration, 119-20, 120-21, 
HapGoop, NORMAN. Abraham Lincoln, 99-102, 213-14. 
HARRISON, BENJAMIN. This Country of Ours, 99-104, I11-12, 

296-97. 

HART, ALB&RT BUSHNELL. 

7, 311, 315-16, 357-58. 
LALOR, J. Cyclopziia. 
LARNED, J. N. Ready Reference. 

McCay, S. W. Thaddeus Stevens, 327-32. 
MorsE, JOHN T. Abraham Lincoln, ed. 1888, II., 342. 
NIcOLAY, JOHN G., and Hay, Joun. Abraham Lincoln, | , 183- 

84; ILI., 347-74; LV., 68-69; IX., 100, 349, 361-63, 394-95. 
RICHARDSON, J. D. See Index, Vol. X., tor messages of Presi- 

dents Johnson, Grant, Hayes, Garfield, Arthur, Cleveland 

and Harrison. 
STANWOOD, EDWARD.—Presidential Elections, 277-78, 281, 287, 

291-92, 311-12, 316-17, 325, 360, 367, 388-59, 396, 420, 421, 431, 

435, 446, 469, 475, 502, 509. 


Salmon Portland Chase, 216-19, 305- 
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STOREY, MoorriELp. Charles Sumner, 55-56, 237, 267, 322, 329, 
30, 346, 386, 410. 

UNITED STATES Clivi_ SERVICE COMMISSION. Report, XV., 
137-41, 169-86, 204-15, 473-85, §11-17; XVIL., 59 84, 93-136. 

WILsoN, JAMES G. General Grant, 301. 


VII. 
RESULT OF THE MERIT SYSTEM. 


DirEcr RESULTS TO THE STATE.—Economy and efficiency. 
Officials saved time and annoyance from office-seekers. Appointees 
devoted to their work rather than to party. Better class of men 
attracted to the service. Efficient service can be retained notwith- 
standing elections and change of party. Secures the best practical - 
talent of both parties at the same time. 

INDIRECT RESULTS TO THE STATE —Important stimulus to 
education. Political contests become a battle for principles rather 
than struggle for offices. Increases patriotism. 

RESULTS TO THE INDIVIDUALS.—Advances the cause of 
democracy. Merit and fitness rewarded. No discrimination for 
politics, race or sex. Industry secures stability of tenure and 
advancement. Honesty encouraged. Appointees independent of 
politicians. Independence of thought and action secured. 


REFERENCES. 


All of the material for this part of the subject is found in 
periodical literature. A selected list of important articles is given 
in the Bibliography of Civil Service Reform, published by the 
Women’s Auxiliary to the Civil Service Reform Association. 


VIII. 
CIVIL SERVICE IN THE STATES. 


More limited opportunity for scope of civil service reform in 
state than in federal or city government, but increasing need comes 
with present tendency for state to assume more responsibility. 
Appointing powers of governors very limited by early state con- 
Stitutions; official appointments depending largely on councils. 
Example of abuse of this in New York previous to 1821. Later, 
power of appointment often transferred from state councils to 
election by people. Tendency, since civil war, to vest more power 
in governor. Present condition of appointing power; not uniform 
in the states. Abuses of appointing power. Seen in New York 
and Pennsylvania even before 1800. Helped by rapid develop- 
ment of party machinery; domination of state politics by national 
parties. Means of promoting reform seen in changes in form of 
government; adoption of civil service rules in many states. Slow 
progress of reform in Southern states. Progress due in part to 
influence of good results of United States civil service laws. 
Demands of reformers. 


REFERENCES. 


BALDWIN, SIMEON E. Political Institutions, 54. 

BRADFORD, GAMALIEL. Popular Government, II., ch. XX II., pp. 
1-35. 

BRYCE, JAMES. American Commonwealth, I , pp. 451-54, 494-5¢0, 
P. 500, pp. 565-77. 

CoL_LLiER, W. M. Civil Service Law. 

CurTIS, GEORGE WILLIAM. Oration, II., No. 8, 234-35. 

GOODNOW, FRANK J. Comparative Law, I., pp. 76-79, p. 104, pp. 
147, 149 50. 

GLYNN, GEORGE A. American Constitutions. 

HAMMOND, J.D. Political Parties, I1., pp. 64-80. 

HART, ALBERT BUSHNELL. History told by Contemporaries, 

_ IIT, pp. 73-76. 

WHITTEN, R. H. 
138-47. 


Pablic Administration, VIII., No. 4, pp. 


« 
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Witcox Detos F. City Government, pp. 105-7. 
For articles in periodicals, see Pibliography of Civil Service 
Reform. 
1X. 
MUNICIPAL CIVIL SERVICE. 


VITAL RELATION OF CIVIL SERVICE REFORM TO MUNICI- 
pPAL GOVERNMENT.—Comprehensive functions of city govern- 
ment. Tendency toward municipal control or ownership. Great 
number of appointive offices in city government. Great expendi- 
ture of money. Existence, in many cities, of large ignorant foreign 
element. City government dominated by national party feeling. 

POWER OF APPOINTMENT IN CiTy GOVERNMENT.—Lack of 
uniformity—appointment by mayor, by counci!, by heads of depart- 
ments, by governors, state legislatures, or by combinations of two 
of above. Present tendency to givemore power to mayor. Model 
charters and changes proposed. 

THE Spoits SYSTEM IN OPERATION IN SOME OF OUR 
GREAT CitTiEs.—New York, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, St. Louis, 
Minneapolis. 

PROGRESS OF MUNICIPAL CIviL SERVICE REFORM IN 
CITIES OF NEW YORK, MASSACHUSETTS, ILLINOIS, WISCONSIN 
AND IN ISOLATED EXAMPLES IN OTHER STATES.—Rules and 
regulations for civil service in cities. Limitations of civil service 
reform in cities. Introduced into comparatively few cities. In 
these often not completely, | ut in one or two departments, or, or 
only smallclass of employes. Violation of municipal civil service 
laws. Laws more difficult to carry out than United States civil 
service laws. 

REFERENCES, 
BRADFORD, GAMAILEL, 

XXIV., XXV. 
BRYCE, JAMES. American Commonwealth, I., pp. 623-34, 634 49 

Ch, pp. 107-19: Ch. LXIV.; Ch. LXV. pp. 181-41 

Ch. LNXXVIII. pp. 377 403; Ch. LXXXIX. pp. 404-24. 
Buiiss, W. D. P. Encyclopedia, go7. 

CONKLIN, A. R. City Government, pp. 15-16, 18-39, 21, 25, 31-33, 

73-75: 77) 79-80, 87-88, 152-53, 210-12-13. 

EATON, DORMAN B, Civil Service in Great Britain, pp. 157 58. 
GopDKIN, E. L. Modern Democracy. 

GOODHUE, W. F. Municipal Improvements, pp. 193-96. 
Goopnow, F.J. Municipal Problems, pp. 3-7, 202-6, 249 50. 
Politics and Administration, 128. 

Administrative Law, | , pp. 207-13. 

SHAW, ALBERT. Municipal Government in Great Britair, rp. 

59-63, 65-67. 

WHITTEN, R. H. Public Administration, VIII., No. 4, pp. 143 45. 
WILcox, DELos F. City Government, Ch. II.,; pp. 14-71, p. 21, 

pp. 188-89, 198-201, 206-9. 

See also charters of different cities and reports of the munici- 
pal civil service commissions where civil service regulations have 


Popular Government, II, Chapters 


been adopted. Reports of the National Municipal League. Pro- 


ceedings of the National Conference for Good City Government. 


CIVIL SERVICE IN EDUCATION. 


SYSTEM PRIOR TO REFORM MoOVEMENT.—Patronage often 
made the basis for the selection or election of members of scho: | 
boards, the appointment and removal of teachers and assignments 
of special positions. Political element strongly developed. High 
standards of efficiency or ability not required. Tenure of office 
unstable. Dependence upon favor. Evils—weakness of adminis- 
tration, introduction of extravagant and corrupting use of funds 
political evils akin to those in municipal affairs, inefficient service, 
power of trained educators limited and weak, difficulty of secur- 
ing removal of inefficient teachers. 
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THE REFORM MOVEMENT.—Application of municipal civil 
service theories to education. Administrative officers elected by 
the people, or appointed on non-partisan basis, and serving with- 
out pay. Superintendents selected on basis of professional! quali- 
cations, and required to be professionally trained. Principals and 
teachers appointed on basis of training, efficiency or experience, 
by professionally trained superintendent, or by nomination of super- 
intendent and election by committee, or secured by competitive 
examination. Non-professional employes appointed on basis of 
efficiency, with a tendency to subject employes to civil service test. 
Demand for high standards of efficiency and ability in all depart- 
ments. Politics divorced from education. 

RESULTS WHERE SPpoi_s SYSTEM PREVAILS.—Schools full 
of politics. Scandals arising from weakness in administrative and 
executive departments. Wasteful use of funds in buildings, etc. 
Corrupt methods of appointments. Unfair promotions of teachers 
and increase of salaries not based on training, ability or success. 

WHERE THE REFORM MOVEMENT PREVAILS.—Schools are 
removed from the control of politicians. Administrative and ¢x- 
ecutive powers are strengthened. More economic administration 
and money spent to greater advantage. Higher standards of edu- 
cation exist. Promotion made and salaries increased according to 
ability, training and success. School work better done. lhetter 
educational spirit developed in the community and in the schools. 


REFERENCES. 


The most accessible articles on this phase of the subject are 
found in the annual reports of the National Educational Associa- 
tion. See especially the Reports for the years 1891, 1898, 1899 and 
1900. 
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CIVIL SERVICE IN STATE AND MUNICIPAL PHIL- 


ANTHROPIC INSTITUTIONS. 


INSTITUTIONS INCLUDED —Penal, corrective, charitable, hos- 
pitals, educational institutions for dependents and defectives. 

OPPORTUNITY FOR CIivIL SERVICE REFORM IN STATE AND 
MUNICIPAL INSTITUTIONS —Overcrowded conditions in many de- 
partments due to insufficient and inefficient working force; enor- 
mous waste of funds due to careless management, political misuse 
and pronounced officialism. | 

PRESENT MANAGEMENT OF THESE INSTITUTIONS —Estab- 
lished by state, county. city; private institutions subsidized by 
state or city. Officials appointed either through patronage, or on 
a qualification basis. Other employes appointed through patronage 
or after civil service tests. 

Evi_s RESULTING FROM INEFFICENT OFFICIALS IN CHARGE 
OF PuBLic INSTITUTIONS.—Caused in part by general indifference 
of the public, by lack of proper advisory supervision and by indif- 
ference of managers. Political corruption in charities. Scandals 
seen in abuse of power, waste of funds, inefficiency of officers and 
the service, undue severity or laxity of discipline. Evils from 
subsidizing private charities, hospitals, etc., seen in waste of funds, 
impossibility of proper state or city supervision and control of 
private institutions. Possible remedies coming through the appli- 
cation of civil service reform to all departments. 


REFERENCES. 
Material can be found in Bird S. Coler’s Municipal Govern- 
ment, C. R. Henderson’s Dependents: Defectives;: Delinquents, 


A. S. Warner’s American Charities and in the Proceedings of the 
Conferences of Charities and Corrections. 


XII. 
WHAT REMAINS TO BE DONE. 


[Suggestions for an answer to this question are given in the 
Introductory Note | 
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ALASHA,. 
SKAGUAY, Alaska, Nov. 22, 1902. 
Editor of the CLun Woman: 


ee please find $: for my subscription to the Cus 

Woman. I shall try to send you several subscribers. I do 
not understand how a thorough, live club woman can do without 
the CLuB WOMAN. It keeps us in touch with the outside world. 

Our club is picking up and we hope for much good. We are 
studying the history of Alaska, and as something new is ever com- 
ing to us concerning this great scope of country we will have work 
for years to come. In connection with the history we have light 
literature such as “Kin-da Shin’s Wife,” “Life in Alaska,” “The 
Princess of Alaska,” Jack London’s stories, etc. We also have 
readings from Miss Scidmore’s “Journeys in Alaska.” 

I send you a copy of the resolutions passed upon the death of 
the first federated member of Alaska: 

WHEREAS, The angel of death has visited our ranks and taken 
from our midst our beloved secretary, Mary Bagg Clemenger, and 

WHEREAS, The Magpie Club has lost a most faithful and 
earnest worker, be it 

Resolved, That we extend our heartfelt sympathy to the be- 
reaved husband, and that a copy of these resolutions be sent to 


him ; also a copy be sent to the Crus WomMAN and the “Daily 
Alaskan,” and the same be spread on the records of the Club. 


ANNA D OTHMER 
Mrs. C. L. ANDREWS, 
Mrs. G. S. CLEVENGER, 
MAKTHA B. KELLER, 


Committee on Resolutions. 


Today we are having our first touch of winter. We areon 
the coast, and though very far north the climate is quite mild. I 
picked beautiful wild roses on the zd of October. I don’t believe 
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NOTICE TO CLUB WOMEN 


‘‘Every Day with Emerson 


A BOOK of short quotations from the great 
philosopher intended to be used for daily refer- 
ence by club’ women. 
One has said, “I think it is not too much to say 
that I date all 1 know from the time I began to read 


Emerson. 


The little book was compiled by Harriet A. 
Townsend, and is published by special arrangement 
with Houghton, Mifflin & Co., authorized publishers 
of the works of Ralph Waldo Emerson. It will be 
sold only to Literary Clubs and Women’s Unions. 
It is from the press of the White-Evans-Penfold 
Company, Buffalo, and is very artistically arranged 


and printed. 
PRICES: 


Single copies . 
100 copies (one order ) . 
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you can do better than that in Massachusetts, and I am sure our 
winters are notsocold as yours. The thermometer rarely gets 
below zero, and the summers are beyond compare. “All day” in 
June, July and August, but now we are having nearly “all night,” 
and the days are not yet the shortest of the year. 
Very sincerely yours, 
MARTHA B. KELLER, 
President of Magpie Club. 


IDAHO. 


LUB women of Idaho have awakened to the necessity of 
securing historical data and material from those who have 

helped to make the history of the state and territory. The state 
possesses no historical society and the Association of Pioneers has 
no active existence, so that this work would seem to be left to some 
such body as the women’s clubs fer accomplishment. 

Year by year, almost month by month, the old pioneers are 
passing away, and the pioneer generally belongs to that class of 
men who leaves little or no written record of his acts, though pos- 
sessing a mind filled to overflowing with incident and adventure 
that if secured ard written down will prove of incalculable value to 
the historian and of most thrilling interest to the public. 

The first and second district Federations have taken hold of 
the matter, have named a Federation committee and have asked 
each individual club to appoint a committee, all of whom, it is 
hoped, may work as actively as possible, may formulate plans and 
have as good report of actual work done to present to the annual 
meeting in the fall. The third district Federation does not hold 


its annual meeting until May, but will take up this matter in the 
separate clubs so that ro time may be lost, for this district embraces 
all the clubs of north Idaho in which section most stirring history 


was enacted in the yery earliest territorial days. It is alsq hoped 
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to secure many objects of historical interest for preservation in 
libraries and museums. 

The Woman’s Columbian Club, of Boise, has offered to the 
eighth grade of both city and county schools a small prize each in 
the shape of books for the best and most comprehensive essay 
upon the history of Ada county in which. they reside, and Mrs. H. 
Z. Johnson, a club member, has supplemented this with two second 
prizes, also of books. Similar school contests in every country of 
the state would result in securing a great deal of valuable informa- 
tion not otherwise obtained. No complete or exhaustive history 
of the state has ever been compiled. 


ILLINOIS. 


Eee Illinois Federation was honored in having as a guest at 
the eighth annual meeting held in Champaign and Urbana 
Mrs. Dimies T. S. Denison, president of the G. F. W. C. 

Mrs. Denison made a journey by night from a meeting of the 
Indiana Federation, in order to be present, which was appreciated 
by Illinois. 

She was received with the Chautauqua salute the afternoon she 
spoke, and made many friends by her pleasing manners, and fine 
address upon General Federation work. 

Having had the presidency of the G. F. W. C. for four years 
Illinois knows how to be loyal to this high office and its exacting 
demands, so that Mrs. Denison and her co-laborers may rest 
assured of the faithful support of the Illinois Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. EUGENIE M. BACcon, 

President I. F. W. C. 


The executive board of the Illinois State Federation held i's 
first meeting for the year in Chicago, November 15, in the rooms of 
the Klio Association. 

Mrs. Bacon, the new president, called the meeting to order ; 
the attendance was large, showing clearly that the work of the 
State Board is looked upon by the members as a sacred obligation, 
many having been obliged to journey far in order to be present. 
The appointing of standing committees and the election of chair- 
men was the important business of the day. 

Since the passage of the by-law making chairmen of committees 
members of the executive board the officers have given much 
thought and time to their selection, realizing the responsibility 
placed upon them. 

The names of those elected who have up to the present time 
accepted, are as follows: 

Mrs. Frank L. Wean, education, Chicago. 

Mrs. Laura B. Evans, sub committee education, Taylorville. 

Mrs. Frank L. Bills, domestic science, Urbana. 

Mrs. Henry A. Phillips, literature, Chicago. 

Mrs. Jobn B. Sherwood, art, Chicago. 

Mrs. Joseph W. Hiner, music, Chicago. 

Mrs. H. W. Trimble, library extension, Princeton. 

Mrs. Henry |.. Frank, civil service, Chicago. 

Mrs. Harriet Van Der Vaart, industrial, Chicago. 

Mrs. James F rake, legislative, Chicago. 

Mrs. Calvin S. Case, program, Chicago. 

Dr. Josephine Milligan, philanthropy, Jacksonville. 

Miss Lillian Smith, reciprocity, Chicago. 

As can be seen from the above the work of the clubs of Illinois 
is most comprehensive. Were it possible to give the reports of 
committees presented at the annual meeting in October they would 
attest to the interest throughout the state taken in all work and 
study that make good citizenship possible. 

At the anuual meeting, Illinois was honored by the presence of 
Mrs. Denison, president of the General Federation. Her paper 
on “Child Labor” was most opportune, for just preceding it the 
conyention had been considering the bills which are to come before 


| 
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the Legislature this winter, one of which is a bill regulating the 
employment of children in this state. 

The club women of Illinois stand firm in the determination to 
work on faithfully until the educational and labor conditions are 
more nearly what they should be. 

Those who have attended the meetings for the past five years 
are much encouraged by the increased interest shown from year to 
year. Never before had the delegates attended the session of the 
legislative committee in as great numbers or taken such deep inter- 
est in the proceedings as they did at the last annual meeting at 
Urbana and Champaign. One of the most gratifying results of 
the work of clubs along this line is the increased knewledge 
regarding these bills throughout the state, men as well as women 
having a much greater understanding of them. ‘Therefore through 
this club work we have had bills passed that otherwise would have 
been defeated simply through lack of interest and understanding. 

With the increase in the number of committees it has become 
necessary to extend the time given to the annual meetings. This 
has been done by an amendment to the by-laws. Another import- 
ant amendment was carried, which will increase the annual dues of 
clubs in the Federation. This had become positively necessary, 
the work of committees having more than doubled in the last few 
years. 

A very important feature of the October meeting was the 
operating for the first time of the by-laws passed at Decatur last 
year. It does away with a nominating committee and calls for 
nominations from the tloor the day preceding the election of 
officers. It also compels the tellers to prepare two tickets. 
Through the number of names that were allowed to stand for the 
nominations, it was clear to all that club women have developed 
through experience. A few years ago it would have been almost 
impossible to have found many members who would have had the 
courage to be defeated by another. Such must be the case when 
a member willingly stands for office knowing that two tickets must 
be printed for the election. This proves conclusively that club 
members are growing towards the higher ideal of serving and 
working for the advancement of the whole rather than for self. 
And to serve unselfishly in the line of work given to us is the best 
kind of service. 

Ohio in its last report to the CLus WomAN made known its 
desire also to do away with the nominating committee. This is 
very encouraging for when more states shall arrive at this con- 
clusion perhaps they will be so well schooled in election methods 
that a more satisfactory one may be adopted by the General Fed- 
eration for the election of officers at the biennial meetings. 

MINNIE A. WATKINS. 


GEORGIA. 


HE annual meeting of the Georgia Federation held in Atlanta, 
the capital of the state, by invitation of the Atlanta City 
Federation, was the seventh both numerically and spiritually. It 
was in every sense the mystic convention. Lucky in its large num- 
bers, fortunate in its gracious hostesses, strong in its reports, expert 
in its transaction of business, and indeed brilliant, from the spirited 
address and fine presiding ability of its president, Mrs. A. O. 
Granger, to the shortest impromptu remark of its youngest 
delegate. 

The reports showed marked improvement in the work per- 
formed during the year and in the conciseness of the writer and 
clear, forceful delivery of the readers. 

No time was lost, all felt the value of each moment. 

The subjects before the convention, in addition to the regular 
routine business of education, industrial reform and library work, 
were the model schools, age of consent and child labor bill. Mrs. 
Johnson reported for the schools showing clearly the good already 
done and urging that the schools be multiplied until they would 
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become the mother of fireside industries in the Georgia mountains. 
The chairman, Mrs. W. P. Patillo, was made happy by the donat- 
ing of about $500, which amount it is hoped will be doubled when 
all the clubs have been heard from officially. 

Mrs. W. B. Felton, a lady of sufficiently mature years to speak 
freely on so serious a subject as the age of consent and so most 
eloquently pleaded that the bill presented become a law, as at 
present, practically speaking, Georgia has no statute on the 
subject, following the general law when any penalty at all is admin- 
istered. 

The child labor problem was ably handled by Mrs. M. A. 
Lipscomb whose paper gave the mill owners’ arguments, then 
refuted them by the stronger ones offered by the club women. Both 
Mrs. Patillo and Mrs. Ottly spoke on the aid promised by Massa- 
chusetts and of what great value it would be to us. 

Mrs. Johnson said as a Northern woman she was proud of the 
Massachusetts Federation and added: “ Ladies, this help is not 
coming a moment too soon as the mill capitalists, at a distance, are 
already running their own candidates for the Georgia Legislature ; 
you can draw your own conclusions.” Each evening was brilliant 
in every respect, Mrs. Charles Perkins, president of the Tennessee 
Federation, adding much to the general interest by her address on 
the “ Social Settlements in the Tennessee Mountains,” maintained 
by the Tennessee Federation. The president’s address was replete 
with useful suggestions and helpful thoughts. 

Mrs. Granger said in part: 


The poet tells us to look “up and not down, forward and not 
backward,” but we utterly disregard such an injunction, for how 
shall we lift up those less favored than ourselves if we never look 
down? Did you ever see a man lift a pail of water while standing 
perfectly erect? We must go to those who are unfortunate, to 
those not having the same opportunities as we, and place ourselves 
beside them in order to help them on their way to a broader out- 
look, to greater blessings in life ! 

It was Scott, I think, who said that woman was “ variable as 
the shade by the light quivering aspen made,” but in our looking 
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backward I find that he did not refer to the Georgia Federation of 
Women’s Clubs for the following recommendations by the educa- 
tional committee under the first president sounds almost as they 
had been written today. 

“Direct public sentiment of your community in favor of the 
following legislation : A compulsory education bill. A child labor 


bill. A bill enabling girls to enter the textile department of the 
Technological School. A bill enabling girls to enter the State 
University.” 


We have all of these bills before the Legislature except the 
last mentioned, and the Daughters of the American Revolution 
have it, and we are side by side with them. 

In addition to these bills we still have work proposed by the 
first reform committee, a bill raising the age of consent to 16 years 
for the better‘protection of our little girls. For the passage of all 
these bills we ask the influence of this intelligent audience. 

But what have the women of the Georgia Federation accom- 
plished? In the first place we have kept true to our motto, “Wis- 
dom, Justice and Moderation.” We have proven our wisdom by 
having a high aim. The president of the General Federation, 
Mrs. Denison, has telegraphed us that “the Georgia Federation 
has hitched her wagon toa star.” I fear that the coupling is not 
yet entirely made, but we are aspiring to that star, and still, as of 
old, it remains true that we must reach stars through harsh ways, 
we must bear unpleasant things while striving for the heights. 

We ask for “justice” for the children, that they may be pro- 
tected from wicked men, that they may spend the days of child- 
hood in happy preparation for useful life. We ask for help for all 
who are oppressed in our state. The “Moderation” we can claim 
in a double sense, for we work quietly to gain our points, and the 
— keep us in moderation by refusing to grant us what 
we ask. 

Now, I am going to ask just one favor. Don’t think fora moment 
(and please, you gentlemen, all remember this), don’t think fora 
moment that the Georgia club women are solitary creatures. True 
there are only six thousand of us in Georgia, but Georgia is just 
one branch of the great Federation, the General Federation of 
seven hundred thousand women. Those seven hundred thousand 
women are pledged to give a part of their time at every meeting 
for the next two years to the consideration of child labor in the 
South, and the Massachusetts Federation wrote asking Mrs. 
Ottley to come up there to their meeting last week because they 
wanted her to put this question before them, It was impossible 
for Mrs. Ottley to go, and they asked me to goin her place, and 
if I could not go to write something, so I sent those Massachusetts 
women aletter. They are women of brains and ability, but they 
have a great task before them, for they are going to try to win over 
the capitalists who have such great interests down here, that they 
may refuse to employ little children in the mills. 

Don’t think Georgia is lonesome. She isn’t. 
women with her. 

The receptions given by the Atlantic City Federation at the Cap- 
ital City clubhouse, and by Mrs. R. G. Porter, regent of the Georgia 
Daughters of the American Revolution; Mrs. A. M. D. Wilson, 
chairman of social service; Miss Thornbury, president of Thorn- 
bury School, and West End Flower Club, were all in every respect 
of the style that one would expect from inhabitants of a city famed 
for its elegant social functions and warm-hearted hospitality to the 


stranger within its gates. 

Each day after the morning session the entire convention was 
entertained at luncheon by the Atlanta Woman’s Club, Daughters 
of the Revolution and Daughters of the Confederacy respectively. 
And these luncheons meant much more than merely social feasts, 
although they were elegant in every appointment. They stood for 
the welding together of all the organized women of the state. They 
have a duty to perform which is possible only in the South where 
are Daughters of the Revolution, Daughters of the Coufederacy, 
Danghters of the Republic or Grand Army of the Republic women 
and club women from all sections working in harmonious peace 
and feasting as sisters at the fam'ly board. 

Mrs. J. LinpsaAy JOHNSON. 


She has 700,000 


$5. 


Newspaper Woman will write club papers, 

Confidential. 
JANE HOBART TUTTLE, 
Littleton, N. H. 
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HANSAS. 
SEVEN DISTRICT FEDERATION MEETINGS. 

URING the months of October and November the seven 

district Federations of Kansas held their annual meetings. 
The largest of these Federations is the Seventh, and it was the first 
to be organized. Its sixth annual meeting was held this year in 
Dodge City, which is in the far southwestern part of the state. 
There was a large attendance and much interest manifested in the 
leading topic “ Manual Training in the Public Schools.” 

The president’s annual address, delivered by Mrs. J. M. Lewis, 
was a fine presentation of the opportunities of the club movement. 
It was also replete with wit and humor, proving that at least one 
woman knows how to tell a story. 

The musical features of the program were under the direction 
of Mrs. Dumont Smith, of Kingsley, herself an accomplished 
musician, and included songs by Miss Louise Winans, of Hutchin- 
son, a promising young vocalist. 

A number of delightful house parties were among the social 
pleasures of the Dodge City meeting. 

A paper by Mrs. C. J. Long on the “ Homely Accomplish- 
ments” gave rise to an animated discussion on domestic science. 
A paper, by Mrs. S. R. Peters, on “ Civil Service Reform,” was 
well received. Mrs. George W. Winans gave,in her own inimit- 
able way, her “Impressions of the Biennial.” There are forty- 
three clubs in the Seventh District Federation. 

Mrs. B. F. Milton, of the Philomath Club, of Dodge City, was 
elected president for the ensuing year, and Mrs. M. A. Fay, of 
Pratt, secretary. 

FOURTH DISTRICT, 

The Fourth District Federation met in Eldorado. In her 
report, the president, Mrs. Sadie P. Grisham, of Cottonwood Falls, 
stated that the organization was formed April 4, 1901. At present 
there are twenty-one clubs with 447 members. A number of the 
clubs are doing philanthropic work, all are engaged in literary 
studies, six taking Shakespeare as a basis. This district has a 
traveling art gallery which is sent, in turn, to the public schools, 
and has already been enjoyed by four of them. 

The social, as well as the literary features of this the third 
session of the Federation were of the highest order. Mrs. Cyrus 
Leland gave an evening reception. Mrs. W. A. Johnston, Mrs. H. 
O. Garvey and Mrs. Cowley, officers of the State Federation, took 
part in the program, and Mrs. Kate Aplington, Mrs. Noble Prentis, 
Mrs. J. T. Pringle, Mrs. S. R. Peters and Mrs. Albert Weatherly 
helped to make the meetings bright and sparkling. Mrs. J. V. 
Rogers, of Marion, was elected president for the ensuing year, and 
Mrs. J. M. Miller, of Council Grove, secretary. 


THIRD DISTRICT. 


There are thirty-two clubs in the third district, numbering in 
all 617 members. Its fifth annual meeting was held in Arkansas 
City, and from every point of view the session was held to be the 
best in its history. The musical numbers were especially fine, 
including a chorus of zco voices. A storiette entitled “A Change 
of Principals,” showed high literary talent in its author, Mrs. 
George Wheatley. Other papers and addresses were fine. 
Excellent work in decorating schoolrooms was reported from Pitts- 
burg, where manual training isa partof thecurriculum. At Baxter 
Springs, the cemetery has been beautified by the Chautauqua Club. 
In Galena a cooking school has been organized by a club of high 
school graduates. The Fortnightly Club of Arkansas City has a 
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‘brary of 500 volumes. One afternoon was spent in visiting the 
Chiloccoe Indian school, located six miles south of Arkansas City; 
Mrs. L. D. Hodge, of Arkansas City, was elected president. 
secretary, Mrs. R. B. Dunlevy, Winfield. 
SECOND DISTRICT MEETING. 

The second district meeting, Mrs. Kingsley of Paola, presi- 
dent, met in Olathe in October. One hundred delegates were in 
attendance and business was dispatched with commendable vigor. 
The reception was given in the asylum for the deaf and dumb and 
was an opportunity for inspection of the work done there, which 
the visitors much enjoyed. Mrs. Mary T. Gray, the honored presi- 
dent emeritus of the State Federation, is a resident of the second 
district, and opened the session one afternoon with a portrayal of 
the beauty and pleasure of the biennial at Los Angeles. Mrs. C. 
C. Goddard of Leavenworth, secretary for G. F. W. C,, told of the 
floral decorations. Mrs. Johnston and other officers of the State 
Federation assisted the club women of the district in presenting 
an interesting and instructive program. 

Mrs. Kingsley was re-elected president. 

SIXTH DISTRICT MEETING. 

The first annual meeting of this district 
was held at Beloit in October. There were 
fifty-six delegates in attendance and all ex- 
pressed themselves as pleased with the ses- 
sion and the outlook for the organizatior. 
There were the usual social features and 
literary program. 

Mrs. W. A. Johnston, Mrs. H. O. Gar- 
vey, Mrs. Margaret Hill McCarter of 
Topeka, were present and made addresses, 
Mrs. Hill P. Wilson of Lawrence was also 
present and on the program. 

FIRST DISTRICT FEDERATION. 

The meeting of the first district was held 
in Holton in November, Mrs. W. F. Thomp- 
son of Seneca, president. One of the most 
interesting sessions was that devoted to “Our 
Girls.” It was led by Mrs. Ross of Oska- 
loosa and many valuable suggestions were 
made, especial stress being laid on the study 
of up to date domestic science. “ Women as 
Inventors” was well presented by Mrs. Wal- 
lace of Hiawatha. Mrs. S. R. Peters reada 
paper on “ Civil Service Reform.” 

The art exhibit, under Mrs. Worstwick 
of Oskaloosa, was an excellent display of the 
work of the women of the district. The state president and state 
secretary were present, also the G. F. W. C. secretary. Mrs. 
Thompson was re-elected. 


FIFTH DISTRICT FEDERATION. 


The fifth district meeting was held in Clay Centre, Mrs. May 
Belleville Brown of Salina, president, in the chair. As at all the 
other federations delegates were met at the trains with carriages 
and conveyed to places of entertainment. A short informal recep- 
tion the first evening was followed by a concert party at the opera 
house, all delegates and visitors being invited. 

There was the usual address of welcome and response. The 
address of the president was a happy blending of the wit, humor 
and philosophy of the club movement, and she closed with a beau- 
tiful tribute to the memory of Mrs. Laura Hodge of Abilene, first 
vice-president, whose death occurred since last meeting. 

Mrs. Foster of Marysville made a stirring address on patriot- 
ism. The state president was particularly happy in presenting her 
subject, “Thou Shalt Not be Inefficient.” Mrs. Huse of Manhat- 
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tan spoke of “Woman and the Altruistic Spirit. Mrs. Humphrey of 
Junction City conducted a symposium on “Character Building,” 
with sub-topics as follows: Foundation Stones, Mrs. Manley of 
Janction City; The Superstructure, Mrs. McDowell of ‘Salina: 
Ornamentation, Mrs. Hoffman of Enterprise; The Master Builders, 
Mrs. L. D. Brown of Clay Centre. Mr. F. L. Williams of Clay 
Centre delighted his hearers by his chivalrous presentation of “A 
Man’s View of the Club.” Mrs. T. L. Bond led a conference on 
“The Good of the Club.” Mrs. Alden Huse of Manhattan was 
elected president. 

In this brief sketch of seven meetings much of necessity is 
omitted, but we have tried to show the interest awakened all over 
the state by these district meetings, which bring together the 
women of adjacent towns and put them in touch with the work of 


State and National Federations. 
MARY VANCE HUMPHREY. 


MICHIGAN 

Holiday pleasures scarcely interrupt the activities of Michigan 
club life. The annual meeting of the State Federation sets the 
pace for the year following and the inspira- 
tion of that event spreads far and wide. 
Accordingly, most flattering reports are re- 
ceived of the earnestness with which clubs 
are raising funds for the Lucinda Hinsdale 
Stone Memorial Scholarship. 

The West Side Literary Club, of Grand 
Rapids, dedicated a new clubhouse recently. 
the twelfth in Michigan. This new building 
was the giftof Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Furman, 
and the dedicatory exercises exceptionally 
inspiring. The West Side Club was organ- 
ized in 1875, is a charter member of the M. 
S. F. W. C., and has sixty-six active 
members. 

The Muskegon Woman’s Club is work- 
ing for the establishment of a school savings 
department in one of the city banks, on a 
plan similar to one working successfully in 
Grand Rapids. With manual training for 
their public schools and savings banks to en- 
courage thrift in school children, with con- 
tinuing efforts for town improvement, Mus- 
kegon club women see the fruition of many 
well timed endeavors which in varying de- 
gree find imitators throughout Michigan. 

The manual for 1902-1903, issued by the 
State Federation since the Muskegon meet- 
ing, is most complete and helpful. Beside the matter relating 
only to Michigan federated clubs, this new manual gives a list of 
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the biennials held by the’G. F. W. C., the names of the officers 
of that organization elected at Los Angeles and the list of — 
clubs which belong thereto. 

The report of the corresponding secretary of the State ites 
ation printed in full in the manual shows a notable enlargement of 
departmental work and study classes in the larger cities. Five 
counties of the state have flourishing County Federations, and there 
are seven City Federations all of whin coatribute largely to work 
for civic improvement. 

The Ladies’ Literary Club of Grand Rapids maintains two 
scholarships at the University of Michigan. One or more of its 
members belong to the city board of education. Its philanthropic 
work has previously been noted in these reports. 

Probably the most noteworthy growth in interest among Mich 
igan literary clubs has been along the line of art, lectures and lib- 
raries and town improvement. The Pontiac Women’s Literary 
Club and the Battle Creek Woman’s League maintain rest roosm 
for women. The latter club serves daily noon meals to from 150 
to 175 girls and women, furnishing a warm dinner and a place for 
them to rest for ten cents. They also furnish use of bath for ten 
cents. The enterprise pays all its own expenses and has overrun 
its facilities. The league has recently purchased a business block 
whose two upper floors will be used for the purposes mentioned. 

Mrs. Anna A. Palmer, chairman of the education committee, 
reported an increasing interest all through the year. She says: 
“Itis gratifying to know that so many clubs have visited schools, 
held mothers’ meetings, looked after the sanitation of school build. 
ings, provided educational lectures for the public, promoted kind- 
ergarters and manual training schools, in short, have made effort 
in every department of work to advance the children along the 
lines of mental, physical and moral education.” 

As evidenced by their suggestive reports, the art, legislative, in 
dustrial and forestry committees.did valuable work all the year 
through. To quote from one of these: “What can the Federation 
do? Wemayall educate. There are helps on every hand when 
we begin to seek. Public attention is already arrested. A wave of 
sympathy is sweeping over the world for a better living and a bet- 
ter place to live in.” 

Mrs. Emma A. Fox’s new book on parliamentary law for 
women’s clubs was adopted by the Federation at Muskegon as the 
authority of the organization. | 


The election of cfficers consumed less than one hour this year, 
whereas, previously, it has taken a whole half day and more. The 
nominating committee, nominated from the floor, with the two 
tickets submitted by them, seems to be a good fair way, and the 
election problem is pretty well solved. 

The next annual meeting will be heldin Grand Rapids next 
October by invitation of the L. L. C. with the endorsement of the 
other Grand Rapids clubs. 

In conclusion, as the able and inspiring report of the ex-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Belle M. Perry, lics before me (it was printed and sent 
with the manua)!), your correspondent is impressed with its force- 
ful reply to the question “Woat benefit will a club get from Feder. 
ation’” It deserves a wide reading. Its spirit is voiced in these 
sentences : 
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“The ‘proper’ thing is sometimes the heart separating thing 
Friends are discovered’, says Lillian Whiting. There are choice 
friendships awaiting your discovery here and now. May each one 
of you be both an Isabella to encourage and a Columbus to 
discover.” 


UTAH. 


HE ninth annual convention of the Utah Federation of 

Women’s Clubs was held in the Methodist church, Ogden, 
October 29-31. The number of delegates present was the largest 
in the history of the Federation; twenty-three clubs were repre- 
sented with over one hundred visiting club women in attendance. 
At the “Conference of Presidents” held at the beg:nning of the 
first sessions many new ideas were brought out in regard to the 
“Opportunities and Responsibilities of Women’s Clubs.” Mrs. 
Putnam, of the Ogden Historical Society, opened the discussion 
with the thought that the club movement today is the result of the 
earnest and united efforts of the pioneers in the suffrage move- 
ment. Other speakers urged the necessity of punctuality and 
regularity in attendance, loyalty not only to the home club and 
State Federation but to the General Federation as well. 

The afternoon session opened with a large attendancs: of club 
women from all parts of the state. After the invocation by Rev. 
J. E. Carver, Mayor Glasenann welcomed the ladies in a most 
sincere and hearty manner, pledgiog the loyal support of Ogden’s 
citizens in every possible way. Rev. G. S. Womer aéded a few 
words of welcome which were followed by Mrs. J. S. Gordon’s 
message of love and hospitality in behalf of the club women of 
Ogden. Clever responses were givea by Mrs. McMahon of Salt 
Lake City, Mrs. Ostien of Logan and Mrs Schwabof Provo 


Greetings were read from the officers of the General Federa- 


tion of Women’s Clubs, from various state presidents and other 
friends of the Utah Federation, among them being a long letter 
from Mrs. Severance of Los Angeles. 

The president, Mrs. Coulter, in giving her annual address, said 
in part: “With the record of the year in mind, [ feel a thrill of 
pleasure in being permitted to again address you in convention 
assembled, for we have reason to believe that our efforts to extend, 
unify and render efficient the work of this Federation have borne 
fruit. In this day of commercialism when the idols of financial 
and material success obscure the brightness of greater glories, 
there is a rare quality of inspiration in the character of the 
altruistic individual, and of the organization that represents unsel- 
fish forces. Indeed, high tribute is due to the women who nine 
years ago raised the standard which is leading us into realms of 
broader culture and ever widening fields of usefulness. The spirit 
of our organization during the past year has been generous, out- 
reaching, forbearing and altogether helpful. 

“We are not claiming too much in saying that we stard today 
mcre firmly united having a stronger central purpose and more 
clearly defined lines of action, practicing better working methods 
and engaging the service of a more gencral representation of 
women than at any time in our history.” 

After speaking of the benefits to be derived from organization, 
she took up the work to be —- in Utah along education lines, 


MISS ROSILLA BUTLER| 


has removed to new and elegant quarters 
where she will be pl-ased to receive the patron- 
age of resident or visiting club women 


Finest Hairdressing and Manicure Parlors 
IN NEW ENGLAND 
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saying, “As new conditions present themselves and old methods 
pass away, new methods must be instituted to meet the new con- 
ditions or the home will fall away. Our girls need domestic train- 
ing at school because they have, with new school methods and 
the present social life, little time at home for such work. The 
young man who would fill a position of responsibility and power 
fits himself for it by study ‘and practical training, but our daughters 
who are to be the builders and business managers of the home, the 
disbursers of the family income, and the mothers of the coming 
generation are permitted to go into this work without a question 
as to their scientific preparation therefor. If we would not sacri- 
fice the mental development of woman, if the school and college 
claim the girl during these foundation years, provision should be 
made by the school for instruction which will not only make up for 
the lost opportunity at home but fit her to meet the increasing 
demand for skilled labor in this field. Educationally, the first step 
is found in the department of manual training, now introduced into 
some of our schools. Financially and practically we have taken 
the second step in considerable sums of money pledged, in interest 
awakened and in the earnest co-operation promised on every side.” 

Speaking of club women in connection with better govern- 
ment, Mrs. Coulter said, “The time is not far off when it will be 
considered seemly and will become the province of every good 
woman to aggressively influence public opinion for all that consti- 
tutes human well being. Toward this the clubs are certainly well 
on their way in that they are now co-ordinating with leagues and 
societies specially organized for reforms and ameliorative move- 
ments, while they have long been working apart for the lowering 
of the illiteracy record, the suppression of unfit literature, the 
relief of wage earnifig women and children, a more practical train- 
ing in the public schools and the reign of nobler social standards.” 

At half past three the session adjourned, and for two hours 
the home of Mrs. Coulter was the scene of a happy gathering of 
resident and visiting club women. 

The program at the evening session was particularly good, em. 
bracing music, several readings by Mrs. John Reed of Salt Lake, 
and a very able paper on “Municipal Administration” by Mrs. John 
Cowan of Salt Lake. After comparing the advantages and disad- 
vantages of living in various cities, calling special attention to the 
methods employed in Glasgow, Mrs. Cowan closed her paper with 
this thought: “This is the penalty of democracy, that we are bound 
to move forward or retrograde together. None of us can stand 
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Mainly About Women 


The New Department 


Pearson's Magazine 


tells each month what women have done 


Mrs. Dimies T. S. Dennison, /resident of the Genera! Federa- 
tion, says: 

‘‘ The serious recognition of the organized work of women bv 
your magazine Is yratifying to those who realize the sociological 
changes which must be the result of their enlarged opportunities.” 
Mrs. Robert J. Burdette, Firs/ Vice President of the General 

Federation, says: 

‘“You are certainly promising to'do the Club Movement a _ 
service in gathering and setting forth facts of this most potent 
factor in the world’s progress and woman’s evolution, a factor that 
is not always recognized or fully understood even by the women 
themselves.’’ 

Miss Louisa B Poppenheim, Corresponding Secretary of th. 

General lederation, says: 

_“**T am very much interested in your new department and 
enjoyed your last issue.’’ 


Mrs. Ida Husted Harper says: 

‘“I do not know of any magazine which has such a depart- 
ment. Anything that such a magazine as PEARSON'S does for 
women is sure to be of great benefit to them 


Get a copy on the news stands and see for vourself. Or send 
for information to 


PEARSON PUBLISHING CO., 16 Astor Place, N. Y. 


aside, for our feet are mired by the same soil, and our lungs breathe 
the same air.” 

The reports of the officers showed the Federation to be in a 
good condition financially. Club growth is apparent by the i. 
crease in club membership rather than in the formation of nex 
clubs. Interest in the General Federation is kept up by the ear: - 
est efforts of the Federation secretary, Mrs. F. D. Bickford, ot 
Salt Lake. The secretary’s report stated that in genera’, club. 
were taking up a more practical line of work 
than heretofore. Current topics are discussed 
in many clubs; nearly all are doing somethioy 
aside from purely literary work. 

“ Biennial Echoes ” were given by the state 
delegates, Mesdames Nelden, Vincent and ]3:ch- 
ford of Salt Lake and Mrs. Nelson of Oxzden. 
Each one spoke of the particular phase of the 
Los Angeles convention which most int: rested 


the most scholarly papers of the cor vei.tion 
by Mrs. Julia Rawlins, of the Poets’ Rourd 


eee Table, Salt Lake City, on “ The Poet and His 


Poetry.” 
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no risk in ordering from us, as you do not need 
to pay a cent if the bicycle does not suit you. 

a wheel until you have written for out 
DO NOT BUY FACTORY PRICES & FREE TRIAL OFFER. 
m Tires, equipment, sundries and sporting goods of all kinus, at 
half regular prices, in our big free sundry catalogue. Con- 


tains a world of useful information. Write for it. 


WE WAAT a reliable person in each town to distribute catalogues for us in 
exchange for a bjcycle. Write today for free catalogue and our special offer. 
o, 


J. MEAD GYGLE GO., Chicag 


Thursday afternoon interest centered in the 
industrial session. This movement isrot wit! - 
out friends in Utah. The chairman, Mrs. P. A. 


.Cook, of Ogden, reported the work tor the 


past year and introduced the following speakers 
who were not only interested in the work them 
selves but inspired others with the same interest. 

Under the general subject of “Needed Re- 
forms,” Miss Hoagland, of Provo, spoke 
upon “Sanitation.” Mrs. P. A. Cook, of 
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Salt Lake, gave a paper upon “Juvenile Courts,” and Mrs. P. A. 
Cook, of Ogden, took up the child labor problem, which brought 
forth an animated discussion, the results of which will bear fruit 
in the years tocome. The convention pledged itself by a rising 
vote to sustain the chairman in any work undertaken by her com- 
mittee. 

The afternoon program closed with the report of the free 
traveling library committee by Mrs. W. A. Nelden of Salt Lake. 
This work so dear to the heart of every club woman has been car- 
ried on very successfully, several new cases of books having been 
sent out during the past year. By contributions of money rather 
than donations of books the committee has been enabled to fill 
one case with reference books, one devoted to history, and one, do- 
nated by the little daughter of Mrs. David Evans, is filled with 
juvenile literature. Altogether 2000 volumes are in circulation. 


Mrs. David Hemphill, secretary of the committee, reported the 


growth of a library in one of the mining towns as a direct result of 
the loan of the traveling library chest. Mrs. Kerr, of Manti, made 
a strong plea that an effort be made to secure state legislation to 
provide more libraries and thus promote the literary culture of 
Utah. 

With each session of the convention interest increased, and at 
the last evening meeting the church was filled to overflowing. Mrs 
Corfman, vice-president, presided and in a few happily chosen 
words introduced Rev. E. I. Goshen of the Congregational Church 
of Ogden, who lectured upon Wendell Phillips. In closing his 
brilliant address, Mr. Goshen admonished the club women to 
remember “that if they would fulfill the desire expressed in papers 
upon economic reforms they must put themselves in touch with 
humanity and lead active, helpful lives.” 
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Mrs. William Igleheart, of Salt Lake, took Kipling as her sub- 
ject in an interpretative recital and gave the work of an artist. A 
paper by Mrs. Mary M. F. Allen, of Park City, on Club Extension 
was one of the most thoughtful and practical papers given before 
the convention; being full of suggestions for club workers, it 
brought out an animated discussion as to the best methods of stim- 
ulating club growth. Mrs. Hilliard, state organizer, urged all 
clubs to unite upon one subject, rather than divide their energies. 

The reciprocity bureau, recently established, with Mrs. A. W. 
Patnam of Ogden, chairman, has already made its influence felt 
by the interchange of the best thoughts of the various club 
members. 

The work of the art committee, under the chairmanship of 
Mrs. A. C. Ewing of Salt Lake, has been along practical lines. 
Mrs. Ewing’s great desire is to have traveling art collections sent 
out in connection with the traveling libraries. 

Mrs. A. C. Silberstein of Salt Lake gave a well prepared paper 
on “The Influence of Art on Modern Life.” 

The last afternoon session opened with an illustrated lecture 
by Prof. Wm. M. Stewart, of the Utah University, upon domestic 
science and manual training in the schools. After listening to this 
very able lecture and hearing the report of Mrs. W. R. Hutchinson 
of the committee on education, the convention was fully prepared 
to endorse the following resolution preseated by Mrs. Dusenberry 
of Provo: 

Resolved, That we, the women of the Utah Federation or 
Women’s Clubs, believe that the kindergarten should be a part of 
the public school system of Utah, and pledge ourselves to work for 


the enactment of such laws as will make the kindergarten a part of 
the public schools of the country. 


A bright, witty paper on the Locality Novel by Miss Lou 
Paden, of Springville, completed the literary part of the program. 
The remainder of the afternoon was occupied by the music session 
the members showing their patriotism by rendering selections from 
American composers only. Thus to the strains of sweet music 
closed one of the most successful sessions in the history of club 
endeavor in Utah. Friday evening a very delightful reception was 
tendered the visiting’club women and resident citizens of Ogden 
in the Weber Club parlors. CARRIE E BICHSEL. 


Happy New Year to you. 


Mrs. Fox’s Manual, 65 cents, postpaid. 


One of the most interesting, novel and valuable inventions of 
recent years is the word-writing typewriter invented by W. H. Ben- 
nington, of Kansas City. It is claimed for this machine, that it 
will revolutionize the typewriter business and displace existing 
typewriters just as certainly as the new printing press, self-binder 
or header displaced the old style machines of their class. We call 
the attention of our readers to the advertisement of this company 
on another page. 


Some of the many club women who have ordered Mrs. Fox's 
Manual have been annoyed because of the long delay in reciving 
them. There was such a call for the Manual that the first edition 
was exhausted some weeks before the seconi was ready. All 
orders were entered promptly and the books sent as soon as it was 
possible. If there are any remaining now whose orders have not 
been filled, we wish to know it atonce. But please be patient, and 
we hope the delay will not occur again, although we are gratified 
that there has been such a demand for the book that the printers 
could not keep up with the orders. 
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MASSACHUSETTS STATE FEDERATION of WOMEN’S CLUBS 


Honorary President, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 


President, Mrs. May Alden Ward, 281 Dartmouth St., Boston 


ist Vice-President, Miss HELEN A. WHITTIER, so Chelmsford St., Lowell. 
od Vice-President, Mrs. ANNA D. Wast, 18 Summit Ave., Somerville. 

.d Vice-President, Mrs. SARA T. LRetGHTON, Monmouth Sq., East Boston. 
Vice-President, Miss GEORGIA BACON, 39 Dean St., Worcester. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The executive board of the Massachusetts 
State Federation held its regular monthly 
meeting on December 11, at Hotel Vendome, 
Boston, the president, Mrs. May Alden Ward, 
in the chair. The various standing committees 
reported progress in their lines of work. 

Mrs. Leighton, chairman of the educa- 
‘tion commitee, stated that- she was sending 
to each Massachusetts club a copyof Mrs. 
Granger’s appeal for assistance in establishing model schools in 
Georgia, with the request that each contribute some amount, 
however small. Miss. Perkins reported that her committee was 
about to commence an active canvas of the clubs in the state in 
the interests of civil service reform to enlist their co-operation and 
secure their united action in case of emergencies 

Most feeling tributes were paid by Miss l’erkins, Miss Ladd 
and Mrs. Ward, to the memory of Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, 
whose sudden death has brought a sense of loss to the entire 
country. 

Mrs. Palmer has served for several years on the Massachu- 
setts Federation committees and was a member of the advisory 
committee, under whose guidance the joint committee of the Fed- 
eration and the Collegiate Alumnae compiled the long list of search. 
ing questions regarding the condition of elementary schools which 
were sent to all Massachusetts clubs this fall, and were published 
in the October CL.usn WOMAN. 

By vote of the board the president appointed Miss Mary H. 
Ladd and Mrs. Lucy A. Kelley as a committee to prepare a brief 
memorial expressing the sorrow of the Federation over the great 
loss it has sustained in the death of Mrs. Palmer. 

The board adjourned promptly at 2:30 Pp. M, in order to meet 
with the conference of presidents which opened at that hour. 

There was a large attendance of club presidents from all over 
the state, and the meeting was honored by the presence of the hon- 
orary president, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, who spoke a few words of 
greeting in her customary cheery and helpful spirit. 
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Asst. Clerk, Mrs. H. R. ALDRICH, 262 School St., Somerville 

Cor. Secretary, Miss Erta H. GLiopen, 22 Cordis St., Charlestown. 
Treasurer, Mas. H. C. Bellingham Ave., Chels-a. 


Before the subject of the afternoon was taken up, Mrs F. W. 
Hornbrooke, of Newton, spoke most elcquently of Mrs. Alice 
Freeman Palmer, and Miss Ladd presented the memorial prepared 
atthe request of the executive board, which by vote was adopted 
by the conference of presidents. It was as follows: 


[n the death of Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer each member of 
the Massachusetts Federation of Woman’s Clubs has lost a friend 
loving and beloved. Asa member of the Social Service Commit 
tee and later of the |: ducation Committee she has given us largely 
of her joyous sympatoy, the result of her intense humanity. From 
the wide interests of the National Association of Collegiate Alum- 
nae and the State Board of Education, to the personal needs of 
some lonely student, she gave each her undivided attention and lov- 
ing counsel. 

The Massachusetts Federation feels it a privilege to have re- 
ceived so largely of her gifts. All that she herself would ask in 
return would be that we should each give the world as freely of our 
little as she did of her abundance. 


The president then announced the subj ct for discussion as 
“What the Federation can do for the clubs and what the clubs 
owe to the Federation.” No speakers had been assigned and the 
discussion was entirely impromptu, but it was carried on in a spir- 
ited manner, many presidents testifying as to the usefulness of the 
present methods used by the Federation committees, while the 
chairman of the standing committees improved the opportunity 
to appeal for more prompt replies to their circulars. Many ques- 
tions were asked the chairman of the education commi'tee in 
regard to the assistance to be rendered to the model schools of 
Georgia, and great interest was manifested. A member of the 
finance committee threw some light upon the expense attending 
the printing and distribution of Federation literature and sug- 
gested that the time might soon come when the clubs must con- 
sider paying five cents per capita fee instead of four cents, as at 
present, unless they wished to limit the scope of the Federation 
work. The conference was most helpful and interestiag to the 
Federation officers as well as to the Presidents. At its close tea 
was served by a committee from the executive board. 

By invitation of the Watertown Woman’s Club the Massachu. 
setts Federation will meet in the Unitarian Church, Church street, 
Watertown, on Wednesday, Jan. 14, 1903, at 10:30 A. M. 

The executive board has voted to adopt as the subj-ct for 
the next two meetings “Possibilities of Art and Education in 
Social Progress.” At this meeting the industrial side of this sub- 
ject will be considered. 

The speakers will be: Prof. Edward Howard Griggs, subject, 
“Education for the Artof Life”; Miss Elizabeth C. Putnam, trustee 
of the state industrial schools, subject, “State Care of Its Wards” : 
Mrs. Florence Kelley of New York, subject, “Present Rapid 
Growth of Child Labor in the United States.” Other speakers 
will be announced later. 

Club secretaries not already supplied with the gray Federation 
tickets necessary for admission to the meeting may obtain them on 
application to the assistant clerk, Mrs. H. R. Aldrich, 262 School 
street, Somerville. Luncheon tickets at so cents each may be 
obtained from Mrs. Henrietta U. Brown, 11 Utis street, \Vater - 
town, by sending the money with an addressed and stamped enyel! 
ope for the return of the ticket. All orders mugt be sent in before 
January 12. No tickets will he sold on the day of the meeting, 
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RUMFORD 


The Wholesome 


Baking Powder 


A scientific preparation, being the result 


of extended research by the celebrated 
Chemist, Horsford, for many 
years Professor of Chemistry in Harvard 


Professor 


University. 

It is not only endorsed by most eminent 
authorities for its Purity and Wholesome- 
ness, but receives the commendation of 
the best housekeepers and teachers of 
cookery in America, for the light, delicate 
| = food made from its use, its great strength, 
and keeping qualities. 


Every can contains an order fora PRACTICAL COOK 
BOOK, compiled by Fannie Merritt Farmer, the Principal 
of the BOSTON COOKING SCHOOL. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND THE 
HOME. 


Marian A. MacBride. 

APPY New Year.” As we stand on the threshhold 
of the opening year a dark shadow falls across the 
path as we remember that one of the best beloved 
leaders in all home work has left us. The death of 
Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer on December 5 came as 

a shock to her friends and as the news was sent from Paris to 
Chicago it seemed untrue, impossible, but we all know now that it 

is true and now let us show our loyalty by trying to carry out one 

of her dearest wishes, the establishing of a “Chair of Domestic 

Science in every college for womer.” Mrs. Palmer’s work must 
not be allowed to drop, but as club women we must go forward 
with closer ranks and help to strengthen home life everywhere. 
“Alice Freeman Palmer Chair of Domestic Science”; let us work 
as she worked for Wellesley College, Chicago University, Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Education, the Cantabrigia Club, where 
she was the loving heart of the Home Section; the City of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., where her ideal home was ever open to students 
who wanted a little help, where Professor Palmer stood beside her 
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helpful and kindly at every step. Let us simplify home work by 
method, follow careful plans such as she has laid down for us. We 
can do this by touching hands with Marion Talbot of Chicago 
University, Ellen H. Richards of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Mary Hinman Abel of Johns Hopkins, Mrs. Ordway 
of Tulane University, teachers at Wellesley College and Mount 
Holyoke and the Public School Kitchens of Boston and Cam. 
bridge. Follow along to the vacation schools and here you still 
feel the hand of Alice Freeman Palmer. 

Let us study good charts and good values, then apply the 
exact knowledge to home dietaries. 

“The Science of Nutrition by Hon. Edward Atkinson” has 
through the liberality of Mr. Andrew Carnegie been placed in 
most of the public libraries of this country and it will be found 
invaluable in club study where foods are the topic. 

Dr. Edward Brooks, superintendent public schools of Phila- 
delphia, says: “The teaching of domestic science in elementary 
and secondary schools is attracting increased attention throughout 
the United States. This is the result of a fuller realization that 
women must possess a knowledge of household economics in order 
that the home life of our people may continue to be a source of 
contentment and virtue.” 

In 1901 for the first time domestic science was discussed at 
the annual convention of the National Education Association 
addresses being made by Dr. Wm. T. Harris, United States Com- 
mission of Education, and other educators. 

Philadelphia has thirteen school kitchens at which 144 classes 
of sixth grade pupils are taught. 

The Boston “Transcript” says: “The pathway of the mis- 
sionary in America lies through the kitchen.’, 

Will not some woman architect plan a practical model kitchen 
and have it shown at St. Louis Exposition and the next biennial of 
the General Federation. 

A missionary would find the kitchen path more easily if alittle 
care was given to places for kitchen untensils. Send plans some- 
body, please. 

The next meeting of the Mothers’ Congress will be held in 
Detroit, Mich ,on Mays5 to18, 1903. This will be a conference of 
the directors, invitation for the meeting having been extended by 
the Detroit Board of Trade. The regular meeting of delegates 
will be triennial, dating from the meeting held in Washington, 
D.C ,last season. Directors’ meeting is held yearly. State meet- 
ings yearly. The New Jersey Congress was held at Camden, 
New York state met at hall of the Board of 
Education, New York city, October 28, 29 and 30. Third annual 
meeting of Pennsylvania Mothers’ Congress at Pittsburg, October 


30 and 31. Ohio Congress will meet at Columbus late in October 
or early November. State presidents are members of the board of 
managers. Mrs. Schoff, 3418 Baring street, Philadelphia, is the 
national president, succeeding Mrs. Theodore Birney, of Washing- 
ton, D. C, founder of Mothers’ Congress. Mrs. Schoff, president 
National Congress of Mothers is a native of Bridgewater, Mass. 
A relative of Horace Mann, she comes naturally by her love for 
educational work, and love for her native state is shown by the fact 
that her son is being educated at Harvard University. 


5 ELEVENTH YEAR. Candid, suggestive Criticism, 
UTHORS literary and technical Revision, practical Advice, 
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MAINE. 
MEETING of the executive board of the Maine Federation 


of Women’s Clubs was held at the home of Mrs. George C. 


Frye, vice-president, Portland, Dec. 2,1902. Business of impor: 
ance to the state was transacted and plans were made for the mid 
winter meeting to be held January 28 1993, in Augusta. 

The special topics for consideration at that time will be for- 
estry, civic improvement and public library work in Maine. 

Mrs. Lizzie Jewett-Butler, corresponding secretary of the 
Maine Federation, has been appointed by his excellency, John F. 
Hill, governor of Maine, a member of the Mainz Library Commis- 
sion in place of Professor Little of Bowdoin College, who resigned 
after serving as chairman of the Library Commission for several 
years. The Maine Federatio1 is now represented by two women, 
Mrs. Kate Clarke Estabrooke of Orono and Mrs. Butler of Me 
chanic Fails. There are now seventy-tiree traveling libraries sent 
out by the state. 

The Literary Union of Androscoggin county is doing more 
specialized work this year than ever before. The department of 
art held a meeting Thursday, December 11, in Odd Fellows’ Hall, 
Auburn, which was very successful. Music, the first art, was repre- 
sented by the spinet, the c'ef and the clavier, the musical clubs of 
the twincities. There were six departments of exhibits inthe hall— 
painting, sculpture, architecture, pottery, tapestry and needlework. 
These were in charge of the clubs studying the several countries— 
French, Italian, Flemish and Dutch, Spanish, German, Chinese 
and Japanese, Russian and a department of English and American 
art received special attention. Russian tea was served by pretty 
maids in the costume of that country, to visitors in that depart- 
ment. 

Japanese maidens received visitors in China and Japan, and 
burnt incense before the nodding idols. 

Mrs. George D. Armstrong, president of Maine Federation, 
presided over the American-English section. 

The exhibits in all departments were excellent, comprisin~ 
many costly and rare articles loaned for the occasign, 
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The art introduction by Miss Julia Harris May was especially 
pleasing, and the original “Rhymlet,” “Art Across the Sea,” was 
filled with happy hits and telling allusions to local clubs. From 
this gay rhyme Miss May changed to a grave and tender note in 
the original poem “Mother Artists.” 


Mrs. Bradbury, of Auburn, told in a very pleasing style “The 
story of a picture,” choosing Bastien LePage’s Joan of Arc, which 
she showed on an easel and standing beside this gem of art, told 
what it said to her. 

The Literary Unionis to be congratulated on its excellent 
work this year, this art afternoon being the third of the winter. 
The departments of literature having Prof. Roberts of Colby on 
“Books and Reading,” the educational committee having cooking 
‘n the public schools, by Mrs. George Bagley of Portland, manual 
training by the teacher in Lewiston, and a discussion following a 
talk by Prof. Moody, of Edward Little High School, en “How the 
parents may help the teacher.” The next meeting will be Jan. 8, 
190}. in charge of the department of economics. 

Miss Hunter, of Machias, chairman of the educational com- 
mittee, is publishing a series of excellent letters in the Lewiston 
“Journal” club column. These letters are being read in all the 
Maine clubs and are doing a needed work. 

The Ignoramous Club, of Mechanic Falls, are doing wonder- 
fully good work this year, reaching out into the village in many 
helpful ways. Italy is the country studied, but each alternate 
meeting is a special, when topics like school and library help, 
fo-estry, civic improvement, economics and home industries are 
presented in entertaining and instructive style. This club of thirty 
women meet in the library parlors, pay a share of the library rent 
and give special gifts to the library each year. Through their 
efforts the work is enlarged and a card catalogue made possible. 


GREAT INVENTION 


THE BENNINGTON 
A Word Writing Typewriter 


Destined to make back numbers of existing typewriters. 

Has five new and valuable features of merit, any two of which 
would make a superior machine. 

No larger than existing typewriters. 

We are now offering a limited amount of stock to investors at 
75 cents on the dollar. As soon as we have sold enough to com- 
p'ete equipment, manufacture, advertise and sell our machine, no 
more will be offered at any price. 

We want a few good men for active official positions, who will 
invest with us 

If you are interested in the making of a choice investment with 
good prospects of 40 to 60 per cent profit and which carries with it 
first right or preference to a good position, WRITE US FOR 
PROSPECTUS. 

Capital Stock $1,500,000. Shares $1.00. 


THE BENNINGTON TYPEWRITER CO., 
304-5 Lyceum Bldg., Hansas City, U.S.A. 


il 
Say | 
ia 
PUROLINE CHEMICAL CO. 
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The Portland women are particularly enterprising and are 
devoting their energies toward the betterment of the city. They 
give $3co each year toward the cooking school and have three of 
their women on the school board. 

All through our state there is more activity along practical 
lines of work, and help to others is more and more the keynote of 
our Maine Federation. 

The mid-winter meeting in Augusta, January 25, will be one of 
special importance. This meeting is held in the Hall of Repre 
sentatives at the State !l!ouse, and the presentation of the subject, 
of forestry and civic improvement are particularly timely as at 
this session of the Legislature is to be presented a bill asking fora 
state forester, a chair of forestry at the University of Maine and 


an appropriation for these purposes. 3 
JEWETT-BUTLER. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY OF NEW 
ENGLAND WOMEN. 


The social function of the National Society of New England 
Women for December was the luncheon given at Delmonico’s on 
Lyecember 2, at which over 125 members and their guests were 
present. The large ballroom was beautifully decorated with red 
and white, the society’s colors, and the president’s table was banked 
with Southern smilax twined with red ribbons and white carnations. 

The guests of honor were Mrs. Chirlotte M. Wilbur, one of 
the founders of Sorosis: Mrs. Harriet M. Dunklin, ex-president of 
the Woman’s Press Association of Texas; Miss Anne khodes, the 
president of Post Parliament; Mrs. Cynthia Westover Alden, presi- 
dent of the International Sunshine Society: Mrs. May Riley Smith 
and Mrs. Belle Gray Taylor. The last two ladies read selections 
from their own poems and the other guests made brief addresses. 

Mrs. |. Woolsey Shepard, the president, in a few gracious 
words, expressed her gratitude to the committee who had charge 
of the New England Kitchen at the State Federation fair, for the 
gift of a silver mounted gavel which was presented her by that 
committee. 

On December 15, a business meeting was held, at which an 
amendment to the constitution was adopted which provides that 
no member can become a candidate for office who has not received 
more than five votes in the informal! ballot. A conference was 
held at which the names of candidates for offices to be elected in 
February were proposed and discussed. The reports of various 
chairmen were read, and also an interesting report from Mrs. 
Henry Clark Coe, the society’s delegate to the State Federation, 
in Brooklyn. 

leven new members were elected, making the total number 
of members 

Mrs. Henry Clark Coe, the chairman of the branch committee, 
on December 4, organized a branch society at Montclair, New 
Jersey. About twenty-five ladies were present and officers were 
nominated from the floor and elected. A board of managers was 
created and the dues decided on, namely §1 initiation and §:2 
annual dues. Lucy WARNER MCLAUGHLIN, 

Chairman Press Committee. 


We are always cheered by personal letters of appreciation for 
the Cicer Worry. If we do not always answer these in person, 
it is not because we are not stimulated and gladdened by them, but 
because time and strength will not permit an individual reply to 
each one of you. Thanks, ladies; come again. 


Attention is called to the advertisement on arother page of the 
Bennington typewriter. This seems to be a good chance for club 
women to “get in on the ground floor.” Send to them for their 
proposition. 

My dear C1. un Woman : 

I have extra copies of the C1.t1 Woman for May and June of 
1900, Apriland November of 1901, and November of 1:92, which | 
would like to exchange for January, lebruary, April and Novem- 
ber of 14-0, and February and July of 1goz. I fully appreciate the 
advice of the C1 Un WomaAs not to lend, and I promise not to do 
so again, I find I have Jost by loaning, five magazines in my 
attempt to secure new subscribers. The one I wish particularly is 
February 1,02, as I lost it before | read it. 

Mary E. STiILsSon, 
(> Kensington Road, Los Angeles, Cal 


January, 19¢ 


BOSTON & MAINE RAILROAD. 
LOWEST RATES 
Fast Service 


. BETWEEN... 


BOSTON and CHICAGO 


St. Paul, 
AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, SOUTHWEST, NORTHWEST 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all Through Trains 


St. Louis, Minneapolis 


For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass. and Tkt. Agt., 
BOSTON. 


High-Grade 


Photographers. 


1446 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


A sample set of suffrage tracts (4o different kinds) sent post- 
paid for ten cents. These include arguments for equa! sutfrage by 
Clara Barton, Secretary of the Navy Long, Florence Nightingale, 
Senator Geo. F. Hoar, Frances Willard, Phillips Brooks, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, Mrs. Livermore, Whittier, Longfellow, Emerson, 
George William Curtis, Col. T. W. Higginson, Abraham Lincoln, 
and many others. Address 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


Trial subscription to Woman’s Journal, 3 months for 25 cents 
Sample copies free 
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DIRECTORY OF CLUB LECTURERS. 


THE STUDENT'S REFERENCE BUREAU, 


der the auspices 
of the Chicago Woman’s lub, has for its purpose to meet the needs of students 
ublic speakers and writers, who are either at a distance from libraries or have no 
fhe necessary time to collect data for their work. Data for writing papers—Pro- 

ams—Bibliographies— Books purchased—Questions answered—Statistical in- 
ormation,etc. Circularssent onapplication. Address SrUDENT’s REFERENCE 
BUREAU, CHICAGO WoMAN’S CLUB, 203 MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL 


s THE BIBLE AS LITERATURE. 
LECTURE-READINGS. CLASS LESSONS. 


MISS HELEN M. COLE. 


Miss Cole issues “SUGGESTIONS FOR THE STUDY OF THE Bisi_e As 
LITERATURE IN Women’s CLuss,” endorsed by Library Committee of 
the Massachusetts State Federation. Address GRAY CHAMBERS, 20 MT. 


VERNON STRERT, Buston, MASs. 
AND PRACTICK, refers among others, by 


URS, EMMA A. FOX, permission to the following: Mrs. Elroy 


B. Averys ex-State Regent, D. A. Py of Ohio; Miss Clara A. Avery, ex-Presi- 
t 
Mo 


Instructor in PARLIAMENTARY Law 


Michigan State Federation o Women’s Clubs, Detroit, Mich.; Eliza M. 
sher, M. D., Professor of Hygiene, Literary Department, University of Mich!- 
.Ann Arbor; Mrs. E. ¥Y. Comstock, Marion, Ind.; Mrs. S. L. Smith, Presi- 

Bei Twentieth Century Club, Detroit, Mich.; Mrs. M. E. Kaw-on, Preside:t 
rten Association, Cleveland, Ohio Mada: « 

Clara P. Bourland, 
M. D., Louisville, Ky. 


veland Day Nurseryand Kinde 
P. Mariotte 


vis, Purdte Universit are Ind.: Mrs. 
President Woman’s Club, Peoria, I1l.; M. C. W 


Address 21 BAGLEY AVENUR, Detroit, MICH. 
TALKS ON THE MopERN NOVEL- 
IsTs: Robert 1 ouis Stevenson, Rud- 


MRS, MAY ALDEN WARD, "Rud 


_—, Thomas Hardy. For terms and dates address 241 DARTMOUTH STREET, 
STON. 


WM. G. WARD. 


LECTURES ON LITERATURE, ART AND 1OLOGY 


Tue Noval AND THE SHORT Story ; TENNYSON 
MicHARL ANGELO; THe TRAINING OF THE 
Citizen. For other subjects send for circular. Address DartT- 


MOUTH STREET, Boston. 
Gives in connection with the 
Extension Department of the 


MRS. ELLA ADAMS MOOR University of Chicago the follow- 


ing illustrated lectures, entitled: “LITERARY M@MORIES OF FAMOUS PLACEs.” 
1. Warwickshire, Shakespeare and George Eliot; 2. The Lake Districts of 
England and its Poets; 3. A Week’s Literary Wandering in London; Wie- 
mar, Goethe and Schiller; 5. Rome aad its Literary Associations; 6. Florence 
and the Brownings. Also gives Correspondence Study Courses to Clubs on the 
Poetry of Browning, The Development of English Literature, American Litera- 
ture, and other subjects. For terms and further particulars address Mrs. ELLA 
ADAMS Moork, Box 193 The Faculty Exchange, University of Chicago. 
HisTORICAL SKETCHES, 


MRS, FLORENCE HOWE HALL 


WomEN PossEss A SENSE OF Humor?” “Tue Crus WOMAN AND THE 
Strenvuovus “MEN, WOMEN AND MANNERS.” “PERSONAL REMIN- 
ISCENCES OF DISTINGUISHED “THE AMERICAN WOMAN OF THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY” Address PLAINFIELD, /ERSREY. 


is prepared to give lectures, single 
’ or in courses, before Schools and 
“ey Clubs on the History oF ART. 

Lantern slides and photographs used in illustration. Class work a specialty. 


STUDY COURSES . 


in the 
History of Architecture, Sculpture and Paintirg 


Prepared for Clubs and Study classes. Address correspondence to 
30 Chetmsford St.. Lowell, Mass 


Kegs to announce her return from Scotland 
MISS AMY MURRAY for the season of 1902-03. She would have 

pleasure in submitting some recent criticisms 
from the Scottish Press upon her Lecture-Recitals of Old Scottish Songs an 
Ballads, a short series of which were given during September and October, under 
patronage of the Scottish nobility and gentry. Specimen programmes, terms and 
dates may be obtained by addressing Mk. CHARLES EDMUND WoRrK, 25 East 


21st Street, New York. 
MARY STEWART DURLAP 

ViEws 1. PARIS, NORMANDY AND 
BRITTANY. 2 THR City or Rome. 3. A JOURNEY WITH PICTURES 
FROM COLOGNE TO PompeE!!. PARLOR TALKS 1t. A SUMMER WITH ART 
STUDENTS. 2. ROME. Reterences, Miss Grace H. Dodge, New York; Rev. S. 
Parks Cadmans, Brooklyn; Mrs Margaret W_ Ravenhill, of Sorosis ; br. John 
Balcom Shaw, Mrs. Sarah S. Platt lyecker, M. Delecleuse, of Paris; Art Inter- 
changes Co., etc.,etc. Address for termsand dates HOTEL MARTHA WASHING- 
TON, 29 East 2gth street and 30 Kast zoth street, New York City. Temporary 
address, 1230 Amsterdam avenue 


Talks on Topics of the day, 


LECTURFS ON ART AND TRAVEL, 


Do You Want to Know 


everything possible about any particular 
subject? We furnish clippings of all the 
latest and bést things printed in the Ameri- 
can and foreign press on any topic, what is 
said about you or your friends, material for 
your essay or debate, etc. 


Rates, $i a month and upwards. 


United States Press Ciipping Bureau. 
Illustrated booklet, ac. 


DIET versus DRUGS 


Drugs Poison and Kill. A Diet suited to YOUR 
System cures, strengthens and rejuvenates. Fifteen 
Pamphlets on the Dietetic Way to Health, Strength, and 
Beauty (telling what foods to take and what to avoid 
and why) sent for a dollar bill or 4s. Marvellous results 
among all classes and ages. Address 


MISS SOPHIE LEPPEL, 
26 Clovelly Mansions, Gray’s Inn Road, London, W. C. Eag. 


OFFICIAL BADGES 


GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


Price, with hooks for pendant, 60 cents; without 
ooks, 55 cents; nothing for postage and registry. 


MRS. CEORCE H. NOYES, 
204 Prospect Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 


THE CLUB WOMAN 


THE OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE GENERAL FEDERATION 


$1.00 a Year. 


To Clubs of Five or more, 75 cents each Sub- 
scriber when sent directly to us. 


Address, 91 Bedford Street, Boston. 


Announces two lectures,— 
“THE YANKEE PLATO 
AND His Home,” giving a 
characterization of Emerson by an avowed disciple, and illustrated with fifty 
lantern slides of literary and historic Concord. “Pu POETRY OF TENNYSON,” 
with musical interpretations arranged by loca! musicians. 


For terms, dates, etc., 
address 15 FERDINAND STREET, ete 


ORCESTER, MASSACHUSRTTS. 
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